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'dfd&cT vjililcf STT^r aRTfaqfaft 



Arise 1 



Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 





THE HYMN OF SELF-OBLATION 

Sri Appayya Diksita 
Translated by Swami Vimalananda 



qrfq 

fa <rq qsrq^t qi^q qjqifaq i 
wt? <nq: qq <rqifq 

5Tcqm Jr qsqfa jqf^jqr %sq*>*qT n v? h 

4*1. O Master of Created Beings, would I even in a dream at any time 
perceive Your feet radiant as the heavenly lotus naturally blooming ? I am 
a sinner, it is a great good fortune beholding Your feet — how widely divergent 
are these ! Notwithstanding, Your universally celebrated mercy anyhow 
creates in me some hope. 



faenqfrr fqqq* 

C C Cv 

f^STTrf % I 




qpq fq^ q cT qrqqqr' cwfar ti n 



42. Go about Your business with begging alms ! Wander with Your 
host in the wilderness where dead bodies are consigned to fire with rites to the 
departed ! All these amusing tricks of Your personal character, O Kapardin, 
are perfectly known to us. You are the paramount Lord of all living souls 
headed by Visnu and Brahma. Now I shall not disregard Your lotus feet even 
in my visual fallacy. 
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43. You adore Your body with ash powdering; You have chosen as 
habitat where dead bodies are burnt down ; and You always deck Yourself with 
dry bones- All this may be so. But, O paramount Lord, not even the Lotus- 
Born can suppress Your sovereignty established by the logical conclusions 
of the Srutis. 



fcffcpjrrfq ir*tor 

o 

Tftfa-'tf'WTfTr qTJTTmf amt* i 

O "\ 

cTr t T^?% 

^fcr sprstoi: ^f^raT at n v* n 

O 

44. The explanatory portion of the Vedas declare the various and 
numerous qualities of the ungifted and unwise gods with limited effects. O 
crescent-crested Lord, if all those arthavadas were to be deemed as the purport 
of the Vedas, for certain, countless rulers of the world will have to be 
hypothesized. 



TO»OTWr«itat fafsR* 

wrfr fer wnmmOT?: i 

fa%55*rfa qFT ftarar HfSTT- 

II n II 

45. O Siva, those who think mainly of a good time anyhow will do well 
to think that the strength of these godlets is no strength at all. The entire 
crux of the matter has been thrashed by Brahma and others after him, and 
proved to the hilt ; and that is our authority. 



«tt 1 

fer 

46- Saunter in the wilderness where dead bodies are burnt, or in the 
Divine Capital beyond the universe, or in the slope of the Silver Mountain, or 
in the beautiful spots at the foots of the begemmed mountain Meru ! Deign 
to show me Your proximity ! Grant me, 0 supreme Lord, vassalage of those 
who carry Your footwear ! 
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3 ppfs^f^^s^r: *rofrr*5<TJTte m*T33 

$:3T 3t 5*3 3T inr ^5 3^rf3* W3* 1 

?TSfaP33f3 ^ 

TCJff ^3: 3^/333^3^33 S3t II V\9 II 

47. Let my mind be ever joined to Your lotus feet which have all the 
charm of the interior of an opening lotus ! I am not conscious of anything 
else as worthy of seeking after in the three worlds. O Lord, I do not mind 
whether pleasure is in store for me or pain. 



33T3**r3T3 STS33f^53 sWr- 

33 3T3 STRftsq^ II V<^ || 

48. O Father, I have been now guilty of offering at Your feet a hymn 
of praise in this form ; for I have been composing poems frequently keeping in 
view those lower than You (i.e. kings and nobles) with the purpose of receiv- 
ing gifts for my subsistence, and thus this song of Your praise is defiled, as it 
is the fruit of a faculty already used for lesser purposes. 



S3* suffer s^3 iromra 

*F3 WJ5X 1 

S3fc33T 33 331*33^3 3*3: 

'O 

SHuf ^rftsffJT II VS, II 

49- O Sadasiva, pardon me for all my transgressions! Give me a 
helping hand and lift me out of the vast sea of calamities ! With all my 
heart and soul and strength, O Lord, I have taken refuge at Your lotus feet — 
for I am destitute and I have no other refuge. 



*r*rr swift i 

sreift tasnnr 5iT-n ^ofr^- 

TtT=R f fir T«r f qifir^ *tt*t i i \o i i 

N 



50. O Lord, I have composed this Hymn of Self -oblation not with a mind 
completely set on You. Yet, O Sea of Mercy, save me considering : this 
pitiable wretch has surrendered himself to Me at least orally ! 




LETTERS OF SWAMI SHIVANANDA 

( 80 ) 

Sri Ramakrishna Math 
Belur, Howrah 
30 June 1919 

Sriman — , 

I have received your letter. As you go on performing the worship, 
service, etc. of the Lord, the impure mind will become pure. There is no 
special method for worship inspired by love. Offer flowers, sandal-paste, etc. 
at His holy feet with devotion, praying thus : ‘Lord, I am ignorant, devoid 

of devotion, devoid of knowledge, devoid of faith, devoid of love, devoid of 
learning, devoid of intelligence ; deign to accept my offerings of flowers, sandal- 
paste, etc. ; make me pure ; grant me devotion, faith, love, and purity ; make 
my life blessed. Lord, you have graciously occupied this seat ; kindly be you 
established firmly here for the welfare of the many. May we be blessed ! 
May this country be blessed !’ Praying thus with devotion and humility, 
make the offerings. At the time of the ceremonial offering of food, too, 
pray thus. 

He is attainable only through simple devotion and faith, and He will 
not mind the transgressions of such servants of His ; He will forgive all their 
failings and purify their lives gradually. 

In worship inspired by love, there is not much of a paraphernalia. It 
is but proper to recite some devotional hymns etc. to the Lord, sing some 
devotional songs, and repeat His name as far as is possible for you after the 
worship etc. Continue to practise like this, life will become pure. As you go 
on performing His worship, your attachment to ‘woman and gold* will drop 
off by His grace. 

What more shall I write ? Accept my heartfelt blessings. 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 



( 81 ) 

Sri Bamakrishna Math 
Belur, Howrah 
8 July 1919 

Dear — , 

I have received your letter today and noted the contents. . . . 

The solitude and the natural splendour of the Himalayas gives mental 
peace to the devotee and helps in meditation on the Lord. Nature’s beauty 
makes many people extrovert, but not with regard to anything objectionable. 
If meditation becomes deep, the glamour of the outside world cannot attract 
the mind so much. But in the state of vyutthdna, that is, when, after the 
meditation, • you come in contact with the outside world and turn your eyes 
towards the beauty of nature (especially the Himalayas), you experience a 
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kind of unalloyed bliss, which is favourable to meditation. Therefore it is that 
the holy persons and devotees like to stay in places of natural beauty. 

Kankhal is a very suitable place for spiritual practices. During the 
rainy season, nature puts on a lovely appearance. Immerse yourself in spiritual 
practices. What more shall I say ? Porget all other things, including our- 
selves, so that nothing else except the thought of the Lord remains in the mind. 
When this mental state is reached, then only know that the Lord has been 
fully gracious to you 

Your well-wisher, 
Shivananda 

( 80 ) 

Sri Ramakrishna Math 
Belur, Howrah 

17 July 1919 

Sriman — , 

It is SGme days since I received your letter. I was glad to learn that 
you have come to Madras Math after many days and that you are keeping well 
and are happy in meeting the devotees after a long time. An occasional change 
like this is very good. I have affection and love for you in an abundant 
measure and wish you well. I pray sincerely that the Lord may fill your heart 
with faith, devotion, knowledge and love. 

There is no need Gf excessive learning for the devotees. Everything is 
achieved if there is real discrimination and renunciation. The Master used 
to say : Tor killing oneself, a nail pair er is enough ; tG kill others, swords, 

shields, etc. are required/ Similarly, for the attainment of one’s own salvation, 
there is no need of much learning. His sole name will do. There are also 
many illustrations Gf this in the scriptures. But for those who have to teach 
the world, a good deal Gf learning and study is required. Since yGU have no 
such desire to preach the world, the learning yGu possess is mGre than enough 
to remain absorbed in the Lord, and in case more is necessary, the all-powerful 
Divine Mother will not fail to grant you that in time. Her grace alone is the 
mainstay of the devotee ; if Her grace is there, there will be no want of any- 
thing. All the scriptures are ever alive in Her heart. What dGes he lack in 
in whose heart the Mother is ever awake ? ‘ V idyah samastdh tava Devi 
bhedah — All branches of learning, O Mother, are your parts.’ All learning is. 
She, all scriptures are She. If the mind can constantly dwell on Her holy feet, 
there will be no want of anything fGr the devotee. I bless yGU so that you 
may gain the strength to offer your wliGle mind at Her holy feet. 

Here everybody is in a way quite all right by the grace of the Lord. 
Maharaj is at Calcutta ; is not keeping very well. Malaria has started at the 
Math, as is usual every year. My heartfelt blessings to you. Convey the same 
to Paresh, Avani, Suresh, Priya, Prabhu, and all the others. 

Your well-wisher, 

Shivananda 




THE HOLY MOTHER 



[ Editorial ] 

Vidydm param katicidambaramamba kecit 
dnandameva katicit katicicca mdyarri ; 

Tv dm visvamahurapare vayamamandma 
sialc&dda para karundm gurumurtimeva — 

‘Some designate this Divine Power, O Mother, as the liberating wisdom ; 
others as the Ether, some others as Bliss, still others as Maya, and yet others 
as the Universe. But we consider Thee as the infinite Divine Mercy taking 



shape as Guru (Ambdstuti, 27) 

The contact with saints, declares the 
Bhagavata (III. xxv. 24, 20), breaks all 
the bondages of the heart and opens the 
door to liberation. Confirming this view, 
Sri Krsna says : 'Yoga, discrimination, 
piety, study of the Vedas, austerities, re- 
nunciation, rites such as agnihotra , and 
works of public utility, charity, vows, sacri- 
fices, secret mantras , places of pilgrimage, 
and moral rules particular as well as uni- 
versal — none of these, I say, binds Me so 
much as the association of saints that roots 
out all attachment.’ (ibid., XI. xii. 1-2) 
This is the raison d'etre of the saint’s exist- 
ence, his usefulness to society, and his spe- 
cial contribution to its all-round progress 
and well-being. The saint brings about a 
subtle inner transformation in the per- 
sonality of individuals or groups of individ- 
uals, lifting them above the trammels of 
earthly existence to supramundane regions 
of human and divine excellence, and the 
cultural level of the country as a whole 
rises. And that country in which these 
saints, delighting in the unalloyed bliss of 
the Atman, abound is the most cultured 
and civilized- 

Now, this transforming influence of saints 
works, amongst many such,, in two specific 
ways with reference to two groups of 
people — the inner circle of devotees 
{antaranga bhaktas) and the generality of 



spiritual aspirants. For the former, the 
particular saint whose holy touch has 
sanctified them is no mere ordinary pious 
soul who has raised himself by his hard 
personal effort to a higher level of conscious- 
ness, but verily God Himself who has taken 
a human form for the redemption of hu- 
manity and is enacting the entire drama 
of a human birth, bondage, and struggle, 
for the emancipation of unregenerate souls. 
It is not that this class of devotees arrives 
at this conclusion about the said saint by 
an act of reasoning ; nor is it a matter of 
blind belief. The conviction just dawns 
upon them spontaneously, in a flash as it 
were, and it is so abiding that they do not 
need any argument to bring it home to 
them. For the matter of that, no amount 
of reasoning can lead anyone to that con- 
viction with regard to a particular saint ; 
reasoning can as much disprove the truth 
of it as prove it, though we find people 
getting confirmation of the revelation 
vouchsafed to them by a systematic pro- 
cess of reasoning based on scriptural evi- 
dence. However, for the person to whom 
the revelation has come, often unawares, 
there is no room for doubt, and he sees 
in the saint concerned a visible representa- 
tion of God and pours out his heart’s devo- 
tion at his feet even as he would to God. 
AH his spiritual striving centres round the 
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personality of that saint, beyond whom he 
does not find any other Deity or God to 
worship, nay, he finds all the deities and 
gods represented in that one being — not 
merely theoretically, but in fact. In that 
one saint he finds the fulfilment of his 
spiritual aspirations and the culmination 
of his life’s endeavours- That saint, for 
him, embodies everything that he holds 
dear and worth having in life ; he is his one 
object of worship and adoration. Clutch- 
ing to him with unswerving faith and devo- 
tion, he sails along the current of spirituality 
smoothly, the saint at once serving for him 
as the end and the means. This saint of 
his choosing is his true God who will effect 
his deliverance from the earthly shackles. 

There are others, however, who are not 
of the same persuasion and who, therefore, 
may not be able to look upon this saint in 
question in the same light. Neither is it 
necessary that they should do so- Maybe 
some other saint or god or goddess calls 
forth in their hearts the feelings of Godhead 
etc. But that need not prevent them 
from receiving guidance in their spiritual 
quest from the life and message of the other 
saint also. The story of all saints is the 
story of God-realization in practice and 
will help us indirectly, if not directly, in 
furthering our spiritual progress- For while 
all the saints speak with one voice about 
the ultimate goal of life, which is the reali- 
zation of God and one’s own Atman, there 
are notable differences in their methods of 

practice, in their modes of realization, in 

* * 

their play with the Divine, in the way 
they overcome the obstacles to spiritual 
perfection such as lust, greed, jealousy, 
etc., which may be useful to us in different 
stages of our development. What may 
sometimes be missing in one saint will be 
made up in the other. Moreover, certain 
aspects of the lives of these different saints 
will help us in steadying our tottering steps 
and keeping our minds firmly fixed on our 



own chosen, object of worship. It is in this 
wise that the life of the Holy Mother Sri 
Sarada Devi, the spiritual consort of Sri 
Ramakrishna, is of tremendous significance 
to all spiritual aspirants, irrespective of in 
what light they regard her. 

Of course, to the votaries of Sri Rama- 
krishna who regard him as an incarnation 
of God, she is his divine helpmate in the 
cause for which he has taken birth, nay, 
she is the Divine Mother Herself in human 
form born to fulfil his mission, viz the re- 
suscitation of the Religion Eternal on 
earth. When, during her lifetime, people 
looked up to her with this religious feeling, 
she responded to them accordingly, and 
even now there are hundreds of others 
whose spiritual growth is quickened and 
deepened mysteriously and in a variegated 
manner by the Divine Mother-son rela- 
tion with her. Sri Ramakrishna himself 
regarded her as veritably the Blissful 
Mother who resided in the main temple of 
Dakshineswar, and that was also the 
attitude of the direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna towards her- Once Sister Nive- 
dita and Sister Christine told her : 
‘Mother divine, you are our Kail.’ She 
first brushed away the sentiment of the 
Sisters with a witty reply : ‘No, my dears, 
I can’t be Kali or any such deity. In that 
case, I shall have to keep my tongue pro- 
truded.’ The Sisters persisted : ‘The 

Mother need not undergo that trouble at 
all ; we look upon her as our Mother. And 
Sri Ramakrishna is our Siva.’ With a fine 
sense of humour, she put them off by say- 
ing, ‘That much can somehow be seen to*. 
( Vide Swami Gambhirananda : Holy 

Mother Sri Sarada Devi , p. 487) Though, 
on this occasion, she smiled away at what 
to onlookers may appear as a blasphemous 
idea, there were occasions when she ac- 
quiesced without protest in her identity 
with Kali or the Divine Mother, and the 
devotees also who addressed her thus felt 
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the transcendental presence of the Divine 
Mother in her proximity. Now, how we 
interpret this phenomenon — whether in the 
Advaitic sense of ‘he who has realized 
Brahman has verily become Brahman’ or in 
a dualistic way — is of little importance, 
at least as far as the Holy Mother herself 
and her greatness are concerned- What is 
significant is the miraculous transforma- 
tion effected in the devotees who approach- 
ed her with that reverential attitude. 
And there was a transformation in the 
inner consciousness of the people around 
her, some of whom rose to great spiritual 
heights and many others are doing so even 
today. , As the Bhdgavata (VII. ix. 11) 
aptly puts it : 

Nawatmanah pra bhurayam nijaldblia - 
purno mdnam janadavidusaJi karimo 
vriiite ; 

Yad yajjano bhagavate vidadfuta 
mdnam tacoatmane pratimukhasya 
yathd muhhasnh — 

‘The all-merciful Lord, who is perfect in 
Himself and is sated with the realization 
of His own blissful nature, who is master 
of Himself and is self-dependent, does not 
stand in need of or crave for honour and 
respect from ignorant men. Whatever 
honour a man may show to the almighty 
God comes back to himself just as the 
decoration of one’s face is reflected on its 
image in the mirror.* 

However, as we pointed out earlier, it is 
not everyone that can regard the Holy 
Mother in this light- Nor does it matter 
much if they cannot. As Swami Viveka- 
nanda once said in respect of Sri Rama- 
krishna : ‘My own life is guided by the 
enthusiasm of that great personality, but 
others will decide for themselves how far 
this is true for them. Inspiration is not 
filtered out to the world through one man.’ 
(Sister Nivedita : Notes of Some Wander- 



ings with Swami Vivekananda , 1913, p. 156) 
The same holds good in the case of the 
Holy Mother too. But even to those who 
cannot think of her as the Divine Mother 
incarnate, her life offers a rich spiritual fare. 
Simple as her life is, there is a grandeur 
and majesty about it that even without any 
ornamentation in the form of mythological 
appellations and picturesque imageries, her 
life is poetic enough- magnificent, pleasing, 
delightful, and spiritually elevating. She 

4 

stands great in her own right- She is an 
incarnation of Kali or Durga in one sense, 
but she herself is the sustainer of Kali or 
Durga in another, greater than the greatest 
of goddesses of our frail imagination. For 
what other higher god or goddess can we 
conceive of than this living goddess ? When 
a monastic disciple of hers remarked, 
‘Mother, after having seen you, people will 
no more respect the various goddesses’, 
she quietly replied : ‘Why not ? They are 
all my parts.’ (Swami Tapasyananda and 
Swami Nikhilananda, Sri Sarada Devi the 
Holy Mother , 1940, p. 189) The concept 
of Kali or Durga becomes living and 
realizable to us only through these human 
representations, more than through any 
other. Kali or Durga is not a mere stone 
image or a figure with so many hands and 
feet, but the embodiment of a wealth of 
spiritual ideals and truths, and these ideals 
and truths becolne revealed to us through 
these living forms of the Divine. If 
Ramaprasada revealed a particular aspect 
of the Divine Mother hidden to our impure 
eyes, Ramakrishna did another, Swami 
Vivekananda still another, and the Holy 
Mother yet another. The Holy Mother’s life, 
thus, serves as an ideal even to those who 

cannot think of her as their istadevatd. 

* • ^ 

the chosen object for meditation and 
worship. She herself once said : ‘My son, 
I have done much more than my share to 
show the ideal-’ (At Holy Mother’s Feet , 
p. 47) From this angle, she is a devotee 
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who has risen to great spiritual heights, 
and in a way, this aspect of her personality 
is of greater significance to us struggling in 
the path of spirituality — that is, from a 
practical, as distinguished from the 
mystical, point of view. 

What strikes us most in the Holy Mother 
is the naturalness of her spiritual life — no 
ecstasies or trances to awe us into sub- 
mission, no emotional outbursts to frighten 
us out of our wits, no visions to scare us 
away from reality, no flaunting of miracles 
to bedevil or hypnotize us, and no out- 
ward display of any sort which mark her off 
from the ordinary run of mankind, and yet 
always in an exalted spiritual mood. In 
fact, there were occasions when people 
coming to pay respects to her did so to 
somebody else more arresting in appearance 
among the audience. She herself once 
characterized spirituality thus : ‘What else 
can it mean except the attainment of these 
( jndna , knowledge, and caitanya , spiritual 
consciousness) ? Does anybody mean to 
say that a man of realization grows two 
horns ? ... No, one’s mind becomes pure, 

and through the pure mind, knowledge and 
illumination are awakened.’ (Sri Sarada 
Devi the Holy Mother, pp. 415, 171) And 
she lived to prove the truth of her state- 
ment. This spontaneity of spiritual life 
was the central feature of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda also, but the Holy 
Mother exemplified it to a greater degree 
than the other two and she bore her 
spiritual eminence with greater ease- Sri 
Ramakrishna’s life is studded with frequent 
trances, visions, changes of spiritual moods, 
and realizations which are in many respects 
beyond the ken of ordinary beings. He 
himself was conscious of it more than any- 
one else. So he said : ‘Whatever is done 
here (by me) is for you all. Ah, if I do 
all the sixteen parts (the whole) , you may 
possibly do one.’ When Mathur Babu 
pestered him with his request for the state 

i 



of ecstasy that Ramakrishna was experienc- 
ing always, the latter forbade him, saying 
that it was not necessary for him and that 
he was all right as he was. When Mathur 
Babu would not be dissuaded, he gave him 
that state of blessedness ; but Mathur 
Babu, the worldly man that he was, could 
not stand it and pathetically begged 
Ramakrishna to take it back. Even the 

Holy Mother, absolutely pure and spiritual 

* 

as she was, could not completely get used 
to the nightly trances of Sri Ramakrishna 
in the early period of her stay at Dakshi- 
neswar. And what about the ordinary 
people worldly to the core ? We are wit- 
nessing in our own days what a mess of 
religion is being made between the credulous 
devotees, on the one hand, and the ecsta- 
sies and miracles of the ‘incarnations’ and 
‘mahatmas’ that are springing up in bur 
midst in bunches, on the other. In such a 
situation, the life of the Holy Mother comes 
to us as an oasis in the desert to quench 
our spiritual thirst with the pure and limpid 
waters of true spirituality and to freshen 
our minds and brighten our outlook on 
spiritual matters. Ramakrishna is too 
high an ideal for ordinary people to imitate 
blindly in toto. We have to transform 
ourselves into his likeness internally by 
steady, continuous meditation on him, be- 
fore we can think of copying him exter- 
nally. As for Swami Vivekananda, he 
was tossed about ceaselessly by a hundred 
and one problems that stalked the world 
of his day and his own country in partic- 
ular — science and religion, the East and 
the West, poverty of his country and her 
spiritual greatness, materialism and spir- 
ituality, nationalism and internationalism, 
his own tendency to lose himself in medita- 
tion on the Eternal in the solitude of the 
Himalayas and his self-effacing nature 
which would not allow him to think of his 
individual salvation while the others round 
him wallowed in misery and ignorance. 
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In a most graphic comparison of these two 
giants of spirituality, the Master and the 
disciple, Romain Roiland says : 

‘The Seraphic Master had spent his whole 
life at the feet of the Divine Beloved, the 

Mother — the Living God. He had been 

* 

dedicated to Her from infancy ; . . , . And 
although, in order to rejoin Her, he had 
been condemned to years of torment, that 
was only after the manner of a knight- 
errant, the sole object of whose trials was 
to make him worthy of the object of his 
chaste and religious love. She alone was 
at the end of all the interlacing paths in 
the forest. She alone, the multiple God, 
among the thousands of faces. And when 
he had reached Her, he found that he had 
learned to recognize all those other faces 
and to love them in Her, so that with 
Her he embraced the whole world. The 
rest of his life had been spent in the serene 
fullness of this cosmic Joy, ... the 
Paramahamsa — the Indian swan — rested 
his great white wings on the sapphire lake 
of eternity beyond the veil of tumultuous 
days. 

‘It was not given to his proudest disciples 
to emulate him. The greatest of them, 
the spirit with the widest wings — Viveka- 
nanda — could only attain his heights by 
sudden flights amid tempests, .... Even 
in moments of rest upon its bosom the sails 
of his ship were filled with every wind that 
blew. Earthly cries, the sufferings of the 
ages, fluttered round him like a flight of 
famished gulls. . . . 

‘It was impossible to imagine him in the 
second place- ... It was as if his chosen 
God had imprinted His name upon his fore- 
head. But this same forehead was 
weather-beaten like a crag by the four 
winds of the spirit. He very rarely realiz- 
ed the calm air, the limpid spaces of 
thought whereupon Ramakrishna’s smile 
hovered. His super-powerful body and too 
vast brain were the predestined battle- 



field for ali the shocks of his storm-tossed 
soul. The present and the past, Uie .bast 
and the West, dream and action, struggled 
for supremacy. He knew and couid achieve 

too much to be able to establish harmony 

* 

by renouncing one part of his nature or 
one part of the truth. {The Life of 

Vivekananda and the Universal Gospel, 
1931, pp. 3, 4, 6-7) 

But the Holy Mother's life was cast in a 
different mould- With her it is ail calm 
and sweetness all through, and we feel at 
home and restful in her company. What 
Romain Rolland has said with regard to 
Ramakrishna applies with added force to 
the Holy Mother. Once Swami Sarada- 
nanda, bewildered at the terrible moods of 
Vivekananda, opened out his heart to 
Swami Yogananda, who counselled him to 
follow the Holy Mother always. ‘Yogen/ 
Swami Saradananda said sorrowfully, ‘I 
can't really follow all that Naren (Swami 
Vivekananda) says. In what a diversity 
of moods he talks ! Whatever standpoint 
he takes up, he makes so much of it that 
the others pale into insignificance.’ ‘I tell 
you one thing, Sharat,’ replied Swami 
Yogananda, ‘you cling to the Mother ; 
whatever she says will be right.’ ( Holy 
Mother Sri Sarada Devi, p. 187) Not 
that the problems that tormented Viveka- 
nanda on the national and international 
planes or Ramakrishna on the spiritual 
plane did not confront her- Even in the 
little corner of her out-of-the-way village, 
her educated disciples took these problems 
to her. Uneducated and unlearned as she 
was in the modern sense, she was never 
ruffled by these problems. She always rose 
equal to the occasion and gave rather start- 
ling but quite fitting replies to every prob- 
lem that was put before her — whether 
social, religious, political, or domestic. 
From the lofty plane of spirituality where 
she lived, she looked at the different prob- 
lems from an entirely new and original 
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angle, and her answers were always apt 
and to the point, though brief. Take, for 
instance, her immediate reaction when, 
after the conclusion of the First World 
War, Jatindranath Ghosh one day tried to 
explain to her the fourteen clauses of 
peace as adumbrated by President Wilson 
of the U.S.A. After hearing some of the 
clauses, the Mother calmly commented : 
‘Their protestation is only lip-deep 
(mukhnstha) • If it issued from their 
hearts (antastha ) , it would mean a world 
of difference/ (ibid., p. 495) There is no 
hesitation, no doubt or ambiguity in her 
reply. And how deep to the root of the 
matter she went in telling those few words, 
and how prophetic and correct she was in 
her assessment of the world situation at 
the time (or thereafter) — we have only to 
turn to the pages of history and see around 
for confirmation. That was her unique 
characteristic : With a few quick bright 

strokes, she would paint a wonder- 
ful picture of the exact nature of a 
problem and the way to its solution, and 
how true to the original in point of re- 
semblance it would be ! That clarity of 
thought and swiftness in action was her 
special forte. The Taittinya Upanisad 
(II.9) sets this as the criterion of a realized 
soul : ‘Him, indeed, this remorse does not 
afflict : “Why did I not perform* good 

deeds, and why did I perform bad deeds ?” ’ 
For the realized soul invariably does the 
right thing at the right moment and that 
effectively and without faltering. Such a 
person is known in Sanskrit language as 
dak$a. And in the Holy Mother we find 
ft supreme exemplar of this daksata. 

It was not a characteristic she developed 
in her mature years. Even from her 
tender a<re we notice this trait in her- 
Look at her first meeting with her husband 
at Dakshineswar. What was she then ? 
Just a village girl to all practical purposes, 
with no schooling whatsoever to speak of 



either in worldly matters or spiritual, except 
what she had picked up by observing her 
parents and the village people in the 
vicinity ; and it is impossible to imagine 
of her as anything above the average village 
girl of her age, either intellectually or 
spiritually. Yet, see her reaction to the 
rumours set afloat by the gossip- mo nger- 
ing women of the village about the supposed 
insanity of her husband far away in dis- 
tant Calcutta. Instead of moping herself 
out in the dark corners of the house brood- 
ing over her ill-luck, as almost every other 
girl would surely have done, she decided 
to see things for herself and make an on- 
the-spot inquiry, and proceeded to Calcutta 
braving the hazards of the long journey 
with strangers, shy though she was all her 
life. More scientific than the greatest of 
scientists in her outlook, shall we say ? 
Yes, she never once behaved in an irra- 
tional way in her long life. And then, when 
she was face to face with her husband, 
one of the very first questions that Sri 
Ramakrishna put to her was : ‘As for me, 
the Mother has shown me that She resides 
in every woman, and so I have learnt to 
look upon every woman as Mother. That 
is the one idea I can have about you ; but 
if you wish to drag me into the world as 
I have been married to you, I am at your 
service.’ What a problem to pose before 
a young bride of eighteen ! To most 
women the very words would have been 
u nunders tandable, let alone thinking of a 
suitable answer. It simply takes our 
breath away when we hear this ignorant 
village maiden’s prompt reply: -'‘No, why 
should I drag you to worldly ways ? I 
have come to help you in your chosen 
path.’ And we cannot help exclaiming in 
amazement : ‘O my goodness ! Where on 
earth did she acquire so much wisdom ?’ 

It is no wonder that she rose to the 
highest pinnacle of spiritual glory. To what 
heights she rose and what realizations she 
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had garnered in the inner recesses of her 
heart during her stay with the Master or 
thereafter — we can only guess from her 
later spiritual ministrations; otherwise, we 
have no direct access to it as we have in 
the case of Sri Ramakrishna and to a 
lesser extent in the case of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. That she had the highest of reali- 
zations — from the absolute Advaita to the 
different dualistic forms in all their 
ramifications — there cannot be the least 
doubt if we just pass in review the follow- 
ing incidents, among many others, in the 
course of her spiritual ministration. The 
first incident relates to a sannydsin disciple 
of hers, who came to occupy the most re- 
spected position in the Ramakrishna Order. 
We are referring to Swami Virajananda, 
who was the President of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission from 1938 to 1951. He 
was at that time an inmate of the Maya- 
vati Advaita Ashrama. On the sudden 
passing away of Swami Vivekananda, who 
had ordained him a sannyasin, in 1902, he 
was seized with intense dispassion and 
deep longing for the realization of God. 
He was also physically worn out by stren- 
uous work just prior to this event and 
was hankering for a life of tapasyd. So, 
in a secluded cottage near the Ashrama, 
away from the haunts of even the few 
people who resided at the time there, he 
devoted himself to fourteen or fifteen hours 
of meditation and japa daily, observing 
complete silence. After continuing thus 
for seven' or eight months, he found that 
this strenuous discipline was ultimately 
telling on his nerves- His mind was re- 
fusing to work, and he began to experience 
a sense of vacancy in the brain. He there- 
fore gave up the practice of meditation for 
a time and devoted himself to scriptural 
studies. But this change did not give 
him any relief. So he proceeded to 
Calcutta, where the senior monks of the 
Order, suspecting his condition to be the 



result of some physical ailment, arranged 
for his treatment under a renowned 
Ayurvedic physician. Even this did not 
help him. At that time, it struck him that 
he may consult the Holy Mother on the 
matter. So he repaired to Jayrambati, 
where she resided then, and explained to 
her everything. She at once diagnosed 
the cause of his trouble. When she heard 
of the form of meditation he was practis- 
ing at Mayavati during those months, she 
simply shuddered : the method of medita- 
tion was one which was suited to only the 
highest stage of spiritual life, the parama - 
hamsa stage. She then prescribed some 
simple directions for meditation, by follow- 
ing which the Swami returned to normalcy. 

The second incident also concerns the 
same Swami. Swami Vivekananda had 
strictly forbidden all forms of dualistic 
worship in the Mayavati Advaita Ashrama, 
which he had dedicated to absolute non- 
dualism. Yet, when he visited the place 
in 1901, he Found to his surprise that a 
picture of Sri Ramakrishna had been in- 
stalled in one of the rooms and regular 
worship, with all the paraphernalia of 
flowers, incense, arati, etc., was being carried 
on. He was furious on the monks re- 
sponsible for it. Though the persons in- 
volved in the offence stopped the worship 
from that day in deference to Viveka- 
nanda’s wishes, Swami Virajananda, who 
was deeply devotional by temperament, 
felt uneasy about the propriety of his con- 
tinuing as a member of the Advaita 
Ashrama at Mayavati. When he expressed 
his difficulty to the Holy Mother, she 
clinched the issue by her cool reply : 
‘Ramakrishna, my son, was all Advaita 
and preached Advaita. Why should you 
not also follow Advaita ? All his disciples 
are Advaitins.’ 

The third incident pertains to Swami 
Vivekananda himself. The Swami once 
became the victim of a curse by a Muslin* 
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fakir in Kashmir who had some psychic 
power. As a result of it, he had severe 
vomiting and giddiness, and suffered much- 
He was despondent at the thought that 
Sri Ramakrishna could not save him from 
the curse and began remonstrating : 
‘What good is Sri Ramakrishna to me ? 
What good are all my realizations and 
preaching of Vedanta and the omnipotence 
of the Soul within, when I could not save 
myself from the diabolical powers of a black 
magician ? 5 But the Holy Mother had a 
better understanding of spiritual realities 
and was more rational. When she heard 
of it, she quietly told the Swami : ‘Black 
magic is also one of the arts, and Sri Rama- 
krishna did not come to destroy anything 
but to fulfil.’ 

These three examples are enough to show 
how keen was her divine perception and 
how complete her realization. She had 
reached a stage of spiritual evolution from 
where she could view with equanimity the 
divergent elements of nature and effect a 
harmony between its discordant notes, 
both on the material and the spiritual 
planes, just through her intuition, without 
discarding any. In her the temporal 
and the eternal blended into each other 
and beat in unison to give her the supreme 
synthetic vision which resolved all contra- 
dictions satisfactorily. This synthetic 
vision we notice in all her dealings with 
people — in her overcoming caste restric- 
tions, in her solving questions of orthodoxy 
and purity, in her advice to monks and 
householders, in her admonition to the 
heads of the Ramakrishna Mission monas- 
teries as well as to their assistants, in her 
promotion of the national and inter- 
national interests, in her relations with her 
own people and the outsiders, in substance, 
in every sphere of human activity. This 
vision also enabled her to be receptive to 
new ideas, and she always showered her 
benediction on them when they were, in 



her estimation, in tune with the higher 
spiritual aspirations of mankind. Though 
herself a child of orthodoxy and remained 
so throughout her life as far as her external 
mode of living was concerned, she was in 
spirit well up with the times in her thoughts 
and behaviour- We may just mention 
here in illustration of this her views on 
child-marriage and the education of girls, 
not to speak of her opinions on more serious 
topics. There were two unmarried girls 
from Madras in the Nivedita Girls 5 
School, who were twenty or twenty-one 
years old. Referring to them the Mother 
said : ‘Ah ! how they have learnt arts and 
crafts l And as for our girls ! The people 
of these wretched parts go on clamouring 
when a girl is hardly eight years old : 
‘“Send her to a new family ! Have her 
married ! 55 Alas ! if Radhu had not been 
married, she wouldn’t have come to grief 
so early. 5 When the elders in the family 
wanted to terminate the studies of Radhu 
because, in their opinion, she was a grown- 
up girl, and Radhu started crying, the 
Mother said : "She is not quite grown up. 
Let her go to school. She can do immense 
good to others if she gets education and 
learns some useful arts from the school. 
She has been married in a backward 
village- Through education she will not 
only improve herself, but will be able to 
help others. 5 On another occasion, when 
a woman devotee complained to her be- 
cause she could not marry her daughters, 
she said : Tf you can’t marry them, why 
should you worry so much ? Put them 
in the Nivedita School where they will 
learn and live well. 5 ( Vide Roly Mother 
Sri Sarada Devi , pp. 475, 476, 477) 

It was this synthetic vision and wisdom 
and a feeling of oneness with the whole 
universe resulting therefrom that made her 
feel quite at home even in the company of 
utter strangers. Her advice to a disciple 
was : "None is a stranger, my child, in this 
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world. Make the whole world your own. 5 
Sister Nivedita recounts how instanta- 
neously the Mother could penetrate a new 
religious feeling or idea. ‘I first realized 
this gift in the Holy Mother, on the 
occasion of a visit that she paid us in recent 
years, on the afternoon of a certain; 
Easter-Day- Before that, probably, I had 
always been too much absorbed, when 
with her, in striving to learn what she rep- 
resented, to think of observing her in the 
contrary position. On this particular 
occasion, however, after going over our 
whole house, the Mother and her party 
expressed a desire to rest in the chapel, 
and hear something of the meaning of the 
Christian festival. This was followed by 
Easter music, and singing, with our small 
French organ. And in the swiftness of her 
comprehension, and the depth of her 
sympathy with these resurrection-hymns, 
unimpeded by any foreignness or un- 
familiarity in them, we saw revealed for 
the first time one of the most impressive 
aspects of the great religious culture of 
Sarada Devi/ ( The Master as 1 Saw Him , 
1918 , p. 152 ) 



How did she acquire this comprehensive 
vision ? That is one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive periods of the Mother’s 
life, which makes us specially akin to her. 
There is nothing dramatic or- spectacular 
about this period, as in the case of Rama- 
krishna or Vivekananda, and this absence 
of the dramatic and the spectacular ele- 
ment itself is what makes it so appealing 



to us and draws us nearer to her. She, as 
it were, floats along smoothly over the sea 
of bliss on which Sri Ramakrishna placed 
her during her sojourn with him at Dakshi- 
neswar, unmindful of the storm and tur- 
bulence all around, of which there is plenty. 
She has her share of grief, misery, and 
torment, which she anyway does not try 
to shy away from. One of the most poign- 
ant chapters of her life refers to those few 



days immediately after the Master’s passing 
away, when we witness her taking a spade 
and digging the earth in order to grow 
some vegetables to go with her daily food 
of boiled rice, often with no salt to savour 
it. It curdles the blood when we ponder 
over it. At this distance of time, we may 
not be able to feel the intensity of the 
situation in which she found herself placed, 
but we cannot help shedding a tear or two 
when we recall the sight. It is not merely 
the sorry plight of a Hindu widow of old 
that adds poignancy to the circumstance. 
As to that, practically every Hindu widow 
has been subjected to such severe suffering 
in olden times, and the Holy Mother had 
been working in the fields ever since her 
childhood. But it is that she was the 
wife of Ramakrishna, who had bequeathed 
to her a spiritual legacy which she was to 
nourish and distribute freely to the whole 
world, and now she found herself a forlorn 
child with none to sympathize with her. 
There was, on the one hand, Sri Rama- 
krishua’s admonition to her : ‘Mind you, 
don’t put forth your hand to anybody 
even for a dime- You will have no lack 
of coarse food and cloth. Once you put 
forth your hand for a dime from anyone, 
you sell your head to him. Even living 
on charity is preferable to living in other 
people’s houses. Even if anyone of the 
devotees should offer to keep you in his 
house with love and respect, you should 
not give up your own home at Kamar- 
pukur.’ And on the other hand, there was 
his other admonition : ‘You stay on. 

There is much still to be done.’ Long be- 
fore his demise he had told her : ‘See, the 
people of Calcutta appear to be crawling 
about like worms in the dark. Do look 
after them-’ When the Mother protested, 
‘I am a woman, how can that be he had 
told her : ‘What after all has this one (re- 
ferring to himself) done ? You’ll have to 
do much more.’ (Vide Holy Mother Sn 
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Sarada Devi , pp. 149, 120) What was she 
to do in the circumstances ? 

However, the Mother came out of the 
ordeal unscathed. Of course, she had her 
troubles ever after as far as her outward 
circumstances were concerned, surrounded 
as she was by a mad sister-in-law, a crazy 
niece, and utterly worldly-minded brothers 
pestering her for money and other paltry 
necessities of life. But she never shirked 
her responsibilities to anybody and did all 
that she could and all that was expected of 
her as the elder mistress of the family. 
She gave them money, settled their disputes, 
at times risking her life, purchased jewel- 
leries for the greedy sisters-in-law and 
nieces, arranged for the marriage of the 
girls in the family, husked the paddy, 
cooked the meals and fed them as long as 
there was strength in her to do, and carried 
on the manifold duties of the house — clean- 
ing the quarters, looking after the cows, and 
so on — with the care and attention that 
was demanded of her, even right up to her 
old age. That, however, never disturbed 
her mental poise, or stood in the way of 
her spiritual practice, which continued un- 
abated till the end. Neither did it affect 
the extension of her love to others outside 
the family. Much is made of her attach- 
ment to Radhu, her 'insane niece and a 
desolate child since birth, in certain 
quarters, to run down her greatness, and it 
is asked how a saint of her stature could 
be attached to a girl relative of hers like 
that ? It has posed an intriguing problem 
to many, calling forth many an explanation 
from others. But to us it appears to be 
the simplest of events quite fitting in with 
the general pattern of the Mother’s life, 
and it passes our understanding why such 

a fuss should be made of this event. It 

( 

is nothing peculiar as far as the Mother 
is concerned ; in fact, she shines most 
brilliantly in this setting. She behaved 
with Radhu as any other elder member of 



the family would have done. It was an 
obligation that came her way, and she 
discharged it to the best of her ability 
with all her energy, as was her wont in all 
things. Of course, she behaved in a partic- 
ular way which we call as attachment in 
ordinary parlance. But it was not so in the 
case of the Mother as subsequent events 
show. The fact is : She loved Radhu, she 
loved her brothers and nieces, she loved 
her relatives and parents, undoubtedly ; 
but she equally well, nay, a hundred times 
more, loved others outside her family 
circle- Instances are- too numerous to 
quote of how she showered her love and 
blessings on innumerable devotees, non- 
devotees, casual visitors, and even men of 
suspect character, like the Mohammedan 
dacoit Amzad, irrespective of caste, creed, 
and colour. Her love was not in any way 
exclusive ; her affection for one did not 
dam the flow of her mercy towards another, 
though the mode of its expression had to be 

• y « 

necessarily different according to the 
mental, intellectual, and spiritual develop- 
ment of the persons concerned. The case 
is strikingly analogous to that of Sri 
Krsna who is accused of the affection he 

• • ft 

showed to the gopns. There was nothing 

special in it except that the gopls were of 

the opposite sex. He sported in a similar 

vein with the boys, other girls, mother, 

elderly ladies, gentlemen, Brahmins and low 

castes, wrestlers and elephants, with mighty 

warriors like Jarasandha, Narakasura, etc., 

with cows and calves, with Yudhisthira 

and Bhisma, with Uddhava and Narada. 

Only the persons and the nature of the 

* 

sport were different, but the purpose was 
the same : the liberation of the soul from 
its earthly bondages. So was it with the 
Mother. She was the mistress of a limited 
household and at the same time the queen 
of an ever-expanding mighty spiritual 
empire, and she guided the course of both 
with the acumen of an able administra- 
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tor. She glided from one to the other — virtue, nay, a noble standard of ideal for 
from family affection to the all-embracing men too, why can’t we achieve the same 
universal love — without the least perplexity by following in her footsteps ? Yes, we 
or interruption. The noteworthy part of can, if we will. That is the assurance her 

the whole story is : If she, with all the woes life brings to us. May she who is the 

of an ordinary householder, could rise to Mother of the universe help us to achieve 

such heights of spiritual felicity and it ! May she grant us the strength to 

exemplify in herself such love, purity, practise the ideals she stood for ! May 

chastity, and renunciation, and set such she guide us and cast us in her own 

noble standards of ideal womanhood and mould ! 

SUBCONSCIOUS MIND AND ITS CONTROL 

Swami Pkabhavananda 

What is the true nature of the mind ? to temples and churches and offer worship, 
And what is the subconscious mind ? And and absent-mindedly wander through the 
why should we control the subconscious rituals and formulas. Most of them do not 
mind ? These are questions that arise in feel the need for a spiritual life. ‘Spiritual 
the hearts of spiritual aspirants, for these life* therefore means a hunger in the heart 
are not academical problems or academical to see God, to know God, to realize God, to 
questions ; they are vital questions related experience God. When such a longing 
by necessity to the spiritual path. Every arises, then, and only then, do we seriously 
spiritual aspirant, as he begins to practise undertake the spiritual disciplines. First 
disciplines, realizes the need for controlling we have to understand that there is no 
the mind, including the subconscious mind, happiness in the finite, that there is only 
Ordinarily, such need does not arise, misery if we follow the moods and un- 
people live, think, act, are subject to the pulses of the moment. Then we begin to 
moods and impulses of their own mental see that in God alone there is peace and 
functions, and are driven like leaves before freedom. In the Bible, in the teachings of 
the wind. Of course, we all seek for peace, Jesus, we find that lesson most wonderfully 
happiness, and freedom. Even the so-call- conveyed. Jesus says : ‘These things I 
ed sinner is seeking peace, happiness, have spoken unto you, that in Me ye might 
freedom, just as much as the saint. But - have peace. In the world ye shall have 
as long as we think that we can find any of tribulations, but be of good cheer, I have 
these qualities in the objective world, there overcome the world/ (John xvi. 33) 
does not arise a need for spiritual life ; Thus we arrive at the fundamental truth of 
there does not arise a longing for liberation, spiritual life : that man’s ultimate goal and 

purpose is reached only when he is ab- 
Spiritual Life sorbed ; n God . 

Now, let us clearly define the phrase In Christ alone is peace; that is, the 

‘spiritual life’. There are millions of hidden Christ, dwelling within each human 

Hindus and millions of Christians who go soul. In the world we have tribulations, 
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but Christ said, ‘Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world’. What does that 
mean ? He has overcome the world, but 
can that make us cheerful ? Not unless 
he meant that we also can overcome the 
world. Well, then, we must establish the 
conception of where the world is, and, in 
accordance, how to overcome it. Where is 
the world ? It is in our own minds. That 
is the most important point of understand- 
ing. When the great seer-philosopher, 
Sankara, was asked the question, ‘By whom 
has the world been conquered ?\ his answer 
was, ‘By him who has conquered his own 
mind 5 . And he went on to say, ‘The mind 
of the experiencer creates all the objects 5 . 
Thus, if we really analyse, we will find that 
whatever we see in this world is a mirror 
of our own minds, our own perception. 
Because those who have seen, in the words 
of the western philosopher Kant, ‘the 
thing-in-itself 5 , the Reality, see Brahman 
everywhere. But we, instead of seeing 
Brahman, are seeing objects and things. 
To use the standard example, there is the 
rope, but in darkness we see a snake 
instead of the rope. This whole creation 
is a creation of the mind. Again, to quote 
Sankara : ‘The mind of the experiencer 
creates all the objects which he experiences 
while in the waking or dreaming states. . . . 
It is the mind that deludes man. It binds 
him with the bonds of the body, the sense 
organs, and the life-breath. It makes him 
wander endlessly among the fruits of ac- 
tions it has caused. 5 

The western ^philosopher, Professor 
Whitehead, says : ‘Nature gets credit which 
should in truth be reserved to ourselves : 
the rose for its scent, the nightingale for his 
song, and the sun for its radiance. The 
poets are entirely mistaken. They should 
address their lyrics to themselves and 
should turn them into odes of self-con- 
gratulation, in the excellency of the human 
mind. Nature is a dull affair, soundless, 
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scentless, colourless, merely the hurrying 
of material, endlessly, meaningless ly. 5 He 
is right from his standpoint as a philos- 
opher, as a thinker ; but it is not meaning- 
less. Behind this nature is the presence of 
Brahman, and that Brahman appears as 
nature. When you have this real ex- 
perience of what you are, then you find That 
all is Brahman; and you realize, ‘From 
joy springs this universe, in joy dwells 
this universe, unto joy returns this uni- 
verse 5 . 

There is Brahman, the ultimate, tran- 
scendent Reality, and Atman, the immanent 
Reality. Brahman and Atman are one 
and the same. Therefore we live, move, 
and have our being in God. We are not 
conscious of it because of the mind. And 
what kind of mind is deluded ? The mind 
which is covered with ignorance and rest- 
lessness. In order to see the truth, we 
must try to purify the mind, and before 
we feel the need of purifying the mind, 
we must have longing for liberation, long- 
ing for truth. Sankara says : ‘Therefore, 
the seeker after liberation must work care- 
fully to purify the mind. When the mind 
has been made pure, liberation is as easy 
to grasp as the fruit which lies in the palm 
of your hand. 5 We live, move, and have 
our being in God all the time. We are the 
living temples of God. And this each one 
of us has to realize some time or other in 
some life or other : that there is God 
dwelling within. That which we are seek- 
ing, have been seeking all our lives, is 
within ourselves. It is the Atman, our own 
innermost Being, our Self, which is one 
with Brahman. 

Why are we not conscious of it ? Why 
are we, indeed, doubtful of the very words 
which describe it ? Intellectually, you 
may say, ‘The kingdom of heaven is with- 
in 5 , or ‘I am one with Brahman 5 , or ‘Atman 
is Brahman 5 , but when you go to meditate 
and pray, you find that you are not con- 
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vinced. Because that conviction has to 
come through spiritual disciplines. In the 
Gita, we read these words of Sri Krsna : 
'The uncontrolled mind does not guess that 
the Atman is present.’ We hear 'The 
kingdom of God is within’ and ‘Ye are the 
temples of God’ ; but we cannot even guess 
the truth of it when the ignorant mind is 
restless or uncontrolled. ‘The uncontrolled 
mind does not guess that the Atman is 
present. How can it meditate ? Without 
meditation, where is peace ? Without 
peace, where is happiness ?’ 

Conditions Necessary for 

Spiritual Life 

There is a threefold condition necessary 
for spiritual life. The first is human birth, 
which we all have ; next is longing for 
liberation, or desire for God ; the third is 
association with a holy man. When this 
combination is secured, then truth becomes 
revealed. But even if little desire for God 
exists, it can be intensified through spiritual 
disciplines. And when the intense longing, 
the intense yearning comes, there is imme- 
diately revelation. Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say, ‘People shed jugs of tears for their 
family, or for acquiring objects and things 
of the world ; but how many shed even a 
few drops of tears for God ?’ That is the 
secret : Yearn for the truth of God. Sankara 
points out : ‘Seek earnestly for liberation 
and your lust for sense objects will be root- 
ed out. Devote yourself to the practice of 
spiritual disciplines/ The mind comes 
under control if we have that earnestness 
and that longing. 

What is the principle of spiritual disci- 
pline ? Control of the thought waves of 
the mind. In the Yoga Aphorisms of 
Patanjali, it is told how to achieve union 
with God : ‘Control the thought waves of 
the mind/ The moment you can control 
the thought waves of the mind, the true 
Self, the Atman, is realized. This control, 



however, is not a superficial control. It is 
not making the mind blank ; that would 
only mean making yourself unconscious, 
and by becoming unconscious we do not 
realize the truth of God. We must dig out 
the latent impressions stored in the sub- 
conscious mind. We must renew the mind, 
transform it from uncontrolled cloudiness 
to crystalline purity of control. Saint Paul 
beautifully expressed this : ‘Be ye trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind-’ 
And Sri Ramakrishna used to say that pure 
mind and Atman are identical, because 
that Atman becomes reflected perfectly on 
the pure mind. Did not Jesus also say, 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God’ ? 

When we try to concentrate, or meditate 
upon God, or pray to God, we find the mind 
is distracted. Those distractions exist be- 
cause we have not yet gained control of the 
subconscious mind. The moment we try 
to calm the conscious mind, subconscious 
mind arises. What is the subconscious 
mind ? There are three areas of the mind r 
conscious, subconscious, and unconscious. 
We think, we act, consciously, and then our 
thoughts and actions are forgotten for the 
moment. We pursue a thought, and next 
moment we are thinking another thought. 
All these innumerable thoughts are not 
lost ; they create impressions in the mind, 
these impressions go under the surface of 
the mind. We can recall many of them in 
memory, from the subconscious mind. But 
if they go deeper, into the unconscious 
mind, then even if we try to remember, we 
cannot. So these three areas of the mind 
are largely created by our own conscious 
thoughts and actions. Western psychol- 
ogists acknowledge these areas, but Hindu 
psychologists go one step further. They 
say there is a fourth area — called turfcya — 
the transcendent or superconscious, a state 
which is attained when the mind has been 
freed from all impressions of conscious, sub- 
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conscious, and unconscious regions. At that 
point, we have gained control over the 
whole mind. 

Now, what is character ? It is the sum 
total of all our deeds and thoughts. A 
man is good or bad — he cannot help it — 
according to the mind he has created for 
himself. The character he has, the mind 
he has, is not the product of only one 
human birth. According to western psychol- 
ogy, the child is born with a character, 
believed to be a product of heredity. 
Eastern psychology says, not just heredity 
(which is in itself a predetermined factor) , 
but through past lives. In other words, 
every child has a previous existence ; this 
birth is but one in a vast series of births, 
from beginningless time. This is what is 
known as the theory of reincarnation. As 
Immanuel Kant pointed out : ‘There is no 
religion that does not believe in immortal- 
ity of the soul.’ And then Schopenhauer 
said that the idea of Christian immortality 
is like an infinite stick with one end in view. 
Nothing can be immortal if it has a begin- 
ning. If there is a beginning, there must 
be an end. There are other reasons why 
the first birth theory is not acceptable, one 
of them being that God automatically be- 
comes responsible for all the differences 
and inequalities that exist ; for all the 
characters of individuals, because every 
child then is born with a particular 
character endowed by the Creator. 

So, our subconscious mind depends on our 
conscious thoughts and actions, and a man 
is good, or he does good, or he thinks 
correctly, because he cannot help it. Also, 
a man is bad, he thinks evil thoughts, he 
does evil deeds, because he cannot help it. 
Then what is the way out ? There is such 
a thing as free will, although it is not 
exactly a complete freedom. According to 
your character, you direct your will. And 
therefore you are guided, you are constrain- 
ed, you are restrained bv vour own 
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character. But there is a real freedom 
within each one of us, and that freedom is 
of the Atman. It is asserting itself all the 
time. You have only to recognize that 
voice of freedom within. Take, for instance, 
an alcoholic. He wants to be sober, he 
desires to control himself, but he is helpless. 
But if somebody points out that ‘ You can- 
not do it, but there is a higher power, and 
if you surrender yourself to that higher 
power, you will be able to control yourself’, 
then it can be done. Yes, it is possible to 
surrender to the power of the Atman. All 
our prayers are granted ; but do you think 
there is a God ‘way out there’ to grant our 
prayers ? No. Within yourself the prayer 
is answered. This freedom of the Atman 
and the grace of God are one and the same. 
That Atman is Christ, or Krsna, or Buddha, 
or Ramakrishna. That Atman is Mother 
Kali, or Brahman, or Allah. That Atman, 
one Reality, is given many names, and we 
are all praying, worshipping, meditating, 
upon the Atman : one Truth, many 

names. 

Disciplines for Controlling 

the Mind 

Arjuna, the disciple in the Gita, when he 
was taught about the control of the mind, 
said : ‘Restless is man’s mind, so strongly 
shaken in the grip of the senses, and grown 
hard with stubborn desire for what is 
worldly. How shall he tame it P Truly, 
I think the wind is no wilder.’ That truth 
every one of us has to admit. Try to con- 
centrate or meditate, and you agree with 
Arjuna. Sri Krsna, the teacher, answers : 
‘Yes, Arjuna, the mind is restless no doubt, 
and hard to subdue. But it can be brought 
under control by constant practice and by 
the exercise of dispassion.’ So two things 
are needed : We must have dispassion, and 
we must practise regularly. Dispassion is 
important, because through the exercise of 
dispassion we begin to learn that our 
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treasure is God. And where the treasure 
is, there the mind will go. We may be in 
this world, but our minds must be in the 
Lord. This condition will occur when we 
have dispassion, discrimination between 
that which is eternal and that which is 
non-eternal. 

Character is a bundle of habits that 
we have formed ; so, in order to transform 
that character, we have to create another 
bundle of habits. For that purpose, in 
Indian psychology, we find these practices 
given ; non-injury, truthfulness, non-steal- 
ing, chastity. Non-injury (ahirnsa) means 
we must learn not to hurt anybody in word, 
thought, or deed. In a positive way, we 
must learn to see our own Self in every 
being. ‘Love thy neighbour as thy self.* 
Truthfulness is reporting or saying exactly 
what happened. But in being truthful, we 
should not speak a harsh truth. Rather 
than a harsh truth, keep silent. Non-steal- 
ing means not only abstaining from theft, 
but practising non-covetousness. In fact, 
Patanjali says that if you label anything 
as belonging to you, then you are stealing. 
You may say, T have earned my money. 
So is that called stealing ?’ The moment 
you consider anything as yours, you are 
stealing, because it belongs to God and you 
are merely the trustee. Chastity must be 
followed in word, thought, and deed. 

These are general practices or disciplines 
which must be followed, and if we forget, 
or fail in any way, we must still keep the 
ideal, struggle. Certain regular habits 
must also be formed, which will help us to 
change our characters, and to practise 
virtues. One of the habits to be formed is 
cleanliness, both physical and mental. 
Physical is so easy : take a bath with soap, 
and you are clean. But every day you 
have to clean the mind. Whenever I have 

v* 

taught anybody how to meditate, I have 
always given this ideal : think that you are 
a temple, that your body is the temple of 



God, and your mind is bathed in the pres- 
ence of God, so it has become pure. 
Meditate on that purity. You are not a 
sinner ; you are not weak or helpless ; for, 
after all, what is your true nature ? 
Divinity. You are divine, you are pure, 
you are free. Assert that purity. Assert 
that freedom. Whatever you think, that 
you become. Contentment is another good 
habit. We have the tendency, if some- 
thing goes wrong, to blame everyone else 
for our problems. We must learn to be 
contented with external situations. Only 
we have to acquire divine discontentment. 
I personally learned that after great tribula- 
tion, when my Master (Swami Brahma- 
nanda) had to tell me how dangerous it is 
when we just come to a certain state, and 
then think we are quite satisfied. ‘Light, 
more light, more light !’, he said ; then 
added : ‘Is there any end to it ? Struggle. 
Practise, practise, practise / 

Study has to be engaged in also — study 
of such books and teachings that would be 
congenial to your spiritual life. In the 
beginning you may read all kinds of books, 
it does not matter ; but when you are 
following a spiritual path, you must read 
only the books that would give you a 
greater strength to follow your path. 
Study also means chanting the name of God 
with regularity. And next we learn to 
surrender the fruits of our actions to God. 
All these various practices are called techni- 
cally kriyd-yoga : the yoga that leads you 
towards union with G'od. 

Finally, most important, we must engage 
in regular practice of concentration and 
meditation. Sri Krsna says in the Gita : 
‘Patiently, little by little, a man must free 
himself from all mental distractions, with 
the aid of the intelligent will/ The mind 
will be distracted. But bring it back again 
and again. I have given this illustration 
many times : an ink bottle that is intact, 
that cannot be taken but, must be cleaned. 
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What we do is to pour clean, clear water analysing yourself. It is not self-analysis, 
into it until all the ink oozes out, and it is It is simply that, as you pour in the clear 
filled with pure water. So it is with the water, the ink goes out. In the process of 
subconscious mind, and the unconscious self-analysis, or psycho-analysis, what 
mind. We have all that ink in there. So happens ? Memory comes to the surface 
we pour clear water in — the thought of and creates other impressions in a con- 
God. As you practise meditation (this is tinuous pattern of confused mental images, 
an experience common to all those who have which are pondered over. But this yoga 
meditated) you will begin to think that process automatically and naturally clears 
you were better off not meditating, because the mind. And as you practise with reg- 
you are getting worse. But that is because ularity, gradually the mind becomes more 
until you meditate you do not realize the and more attached to God, loves God. And 
nature of your mind, and when you learn to as that love grows in your heart, soon 
meditate, then you begin to face yourself, there comes sweetness, and you find joy in 
as it were. While you are trying to con- thinking of God. At long last, there is a 
centrate, memories you were not aware of constant recollectedness, and when that 
before begin to arise, but eventually out happens, you experience prajnd : knowledge 
they go, and the Lord stays. You are not of Brahman, the supreme attainment. 



THE ONE AND THE MANY 

Sri M- K. Venkatarama Iyer 

The world that is presented to sense multiple scheme of things. For deep in the 
perception is characterized by infinite human heart there is planted an urge to 
variety and ceaseless change. It is a fact of resolve the multiplicity into some kind of 
experience, and there is no denying it. Our ultimate unity. In pursuance of this tend- 
everyday life is rooted in it, and it is the ency, several attempts have been made 
scene of all our endeavours, material and by courageous thinkers, ancient and mod- 
spiritual. All our institutions, social, polit- ern, to reduce the ‘many’ to the ‘One*, 
ical, and religious, draw their sustenance All of them have felt that sensuous ex- 
from it. Since it plays such an important perience, though useful for the practical 
role in shaping our lives, both individually affairs of life, does not bring intellectual 
and collectively, we accept it without ques- satisfaction. In their opinion, the ‘many* 
tion. Even philosophical thinkers of some is given only to be transcended by an intel- 
eminence take it as final, and go on to lectual effort. According to them, there 
maintain that realism and pluralism have are two levels of knowledge, perceptual and 
come to stay. We have pluralistic systems conceptual, sensuous and intellectual, popu-- 
of philosophy both in our country and lar and scientific. A third level, known as 
abroad. philosophical knowledge, supervenes on 

But some daring thinkers refuse to be- the scientific as a result of more vigorous 
lieve that it could be the ultimate truth, and comprehensive thinking. Herbert 
Their minds do not rest satisfied with a Spencer characterized popular knowledge 
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as least systematized, scientific as partially 
systematized, and philosophical as com- 
pletely systematized. At the philosophical 
level, the thinker evolves his own theory of 
the universe out of the world of diversity 
presented to sense perception. No honest 
thinker who is faithful to the light of his 
reason can escape having a philosophy of 
his own (cf. Hegel’s statement: ‘Only ani- 
mals are not metaphysicians’). 

The process of systematization which 
results ultimately in philosophical knowl- 
edge admits of many degrees. Some philos- 
ophers have chosen to rest in half-way 
houses, either because they lack the intel- 
lectual daring or because they start with 
mental preoccupations. In his book The 
Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philos- 
ophy , Dr- S. Radhakrishnan has given 
many instances from modern European 
and American philosophies which have 
failed to reach the heights because their 
authors allowed political, ethical, and reli- 
gious considerations to hamper the free 
march of philosophical thought. Empedo- 
cles, in ancient Greece, gave thought to the 
problem of the ‘One and the many’, and 
ultimately discovered that the world of 
diversity could be reduced to four kinds 
of elements — earth, water, fire, and air. 
The Vaisesika school also believed in resolv- 
ing the variety of the world to a few kinds 
of ultimate realities- Descartes went fur- 
ther and postulated only two ultimate 
realities, that which thinks ( res cogitans) 
and that which is extended in space ( res 
extensa ) . The Cartesian dualism finds its 
counterpart in the Safikhya theory of spirit 
(Purusa) and matter (Prakrti) . The sharp 
difference that exists between spirit and 
matter prevents these philosophers from 
pushing their inquiries further. 

Views op Sri Madhva and Sri Ramanuja 

More thoroughgoing thinkers took up 
the problem where the dualists had left it. 



Just as ordinary philosophers look upon 
the ‘many’ as given only to be transcend- 
ed, even so these daring adventurers into 
the regions of spirit treat the dualism as 
a challenge to their powers of consistent 
thinking. After close reflection, they dis- 
cover that matter is subordinate to spirit, 
inasmuch as it requires to be revealed by 
the latter. Spirit is both existent (sat) and 
sentient (cit ) , whereas matter only exists. 
Instead of two independent realities, spirit 
and matter, we now have a complex in 
which the latter becomes an adjunct of 
the former. This complex is known as 
Isvara in the Vedanta school of thought. 
Making use of this adjunct, which is entire- 
ly subordinate to Him, Isvara creates the 
world of diversity: ‘Controlling matter 

(Prakrti), which is My own, I send forth 
again and again all this multitude 
of beings’ ; ‘Under My guidance, Prakrti 
gives birth to all things, those that 
move and those that do not move, 
and by this means the world revolves.’ 
(Gita, IX. 8, 10) This is the view adopt- 
ed in Madhvadarya’s Dvaita Vedanta. 
Sri Madhva speaks of five kinds of differ- 
ence : the difference between matter and 
God, between matter and matter, between 
self and God, between self and self, and 
between matter and self. These disparate 
entities constitute an aggregate or totality, 
which is loosely held together by the power 
of God or Lord Visnu. It is therefore a 
whole made up of parts- 

According to Sri Ramanujacarya, the 
relation between God and the world is 
more vital. It is not conceived on the 
analogy of the potter using clay to make 
pots, but on that of the spider weaving the 
web out of itself or on that of a burning 
fire throwing out sparks. The two analogies 
are found in the Mundaka Upanisad (I.i.7 
and II.i l) . There are passages in the Gita 
(VII. 6 ; IX. 8) supporting this notion : 
‘I am the origin of all this world and 
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its dissolution as welT ; ‘I am the origin 
of all ; from Me proceed all things. 5 
W e are to understand that, accord- 
ing to this view, Prakrti does not 
remain jbls a separate entity even 
in a subordinate capacity, but loses its 
individuality and enters into the very com- 
position of God and becomes His nature. 
The world process is not one of creation 
by God out of primeval matter, but one 
of manifestation. It is God’s nature reveal- 
ed in the shape of the physical world and 
sentient fivas . What is unmanifest in 
Isvara becomes manifest as the visible 
world of nature and living beings. The 
urge for going forth into the forms of fini- 
tude comes from within. It is mere sport, 
a spontaneous welling up, the expression 
of boundless joy. He has the power to pro- 
ject the world as well as to take it back 
into Himself. He is therefore not merely 
the efficient cause of the world as in Dvaita 
Vedanta, but both the efficient ( nimitta ) 
cause and the material ( updddna ) cause 
rolled up into one. Only so can He reab- 
sorb the world into Himself. That into 
which an object is dissolved is its material 
cause. When a pot is broken, it becomes 
one with clay. In the case of the world, 
since the Lord states that it is dissolved 
into Him, we must suppose that He is its 
material cause as well. He is therefore im- 
manent in it and pervades it: ‘This (earth, 
water, fire, air, ether, mind, understanding, 
and self-consciousness) is My lower nature. 
My other and higher nature — know that 
to be the immanent Spirit by which the 
universe is sustained 5 ; ‘This universe is 
everywhere pervaded by Me in an unmani- 
fest form. 5 (ibid., VII. 4-5 ; LX. 4) Since 
the Lord dwells in the world, nature as 
well as the fivas may be looked upon as 
His body. It is therefore a vital, organic 
relation (anga-aiigt bhava) . Sri Aurobindo 
also takes the same view: ‘Matter is a fit 
and noble material out of which He weaves 



constantly His garbs, builds recurrently 
the unending series of His mansions. The 
physical universe is the external body of 
the Divine Being. 5 

Sri Aurobin-do’s Objective Approach 

The theory of manifestation spoken of 
above implies that the world, in all its 
aspects, is already contained in an unmani- 
fest condition in Brahman. We argue from 
what we know to what we do not know. 
Our everyday experience is that every 
effect is fully traceable to its cause- The 
tree comes out of the seed. There is noth- 
ing in the tree or the quality of the fruits 
it bears that cannot be traced to the seed. 
It means that the tree in its entirety is 
only the visible manifestation in time and 
space of what is already contained in the 
seed in an unmanifest condition. The Upa- 
nisad also bears out this view: ‘Believe 
me, it is from that subtle essence which 
thou dost not perceive that this large 
banyan tree grows up. 5 ( Chmdogya Upa- 
nisad y VI.xii.2) This means that only what 
is implicit becomes explicit, only what is 
potential becomes actual- Something can- 
not come out of nothing (cf. Aristotle’s 
saying : ‘Ex nihils nihil fit 5 ) . A magician 
may make it appear that a fully grown 
mango tree with foliage, fiowers, and fruits 

s 

comes out of an empty basket. We witness 

the show and feel amused for a while, but 

- . . ( 

we do not take it seriously. ‘Some say that 
in the beginning this was non-being ( asat ) 
and from that non-being sprang being. But 
how could it be so ? How could being be 
born from non-being? 5 ( Chmdogya Upa - 
nisady VLii.1-2) 

Reasoning from this analogy, we must 
suppose that the world, in its entirety, 
must already be present in Brahman in a 

germinal condition. Not only physical 

* 

nature made up of matter and force, but 
also the mental life of man comprising 
thoughts, feelings, emotions, ideals, and 
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aspirations must be implicit in Brahman. 
F. H. Bradley is quite clear on this point: 
‘The Absolute must be experience entire 
containing all elements in harmony. Every 
flame of passion should still burn in the 
Absolute unquenched and unabridged, a 
note absorbed in the harmony of the higher 
bliss-’ In another place he writes : ‘The 
delights and pains of the flesh, the agonies 
and raptures of the soul — these genuine 
experiences cannot be left out of the Ab- 
solute/ These statements are typical of 
the western line of reasoning which adopts 
the objective method of approach to ulti- 
mate reality. It believes that philosophy 
is the synthesis of the conclusions of all 
the sciences and of all other genuine ex- 
periences, aesthetic, ethical, and religious. 

Sri Aurobindo, in recent times, in his 
magnum opus , Life Divine, has adopted 
the same objective approach and insisted 
that matter is as real as spirit, that the 
‘many’ is not to be rejected or belittled, 
but must somehow be harmonized in the 
conception of Brahman. ‘All problems of 
existence are essentially problems of har- 
mony/ ‘The Vedantic formula “One with- 
out a second” must be read sufficiently in 
the light of the other formula “All this is 
Brahman”/ ‘The truths of the material 
sciences and their real utilities must be 
preserved in the final harmony-’ ‘Matter 
and its potentialities is a sovereign part, 
and we deny it only at our peril. If it is 
denied or excluded, it will avenge itself. 
Nor can we deny the claims of pure spirit. 
Both are insistent parts of our experience. 
The harmony that we seek must do justice 
to both/ ‘True reconciliation proceeds al- 
ways by mutual comprehension leading to 
some sort of ultimate oneness/ ‘The ap- 
parent incompatibility of the two (matter 
and spirit) is an error of the limited 
mind/ ‘The limitations we impose on Bra- 
hman arise from a narrowness of experience 
in the individual mind which concentrates 



itself on one aspect of the unknowable and 
proceeds forthwith to deny or disparage all 
the rest/ The reconciliation of matter and 
spirit in a higher harmony is effected, ac- 
cording to Sri Aurobindo, in the plane of 
cosmic Consciousness. ‘It is the meeting- 
place where matter becomes real to spirit 
and spirit becomes real to matter/ He is 
definitely of the opinion that it is quite 
possible for man to rise to this level of 
consciousness. ‘The unknown is not the 
unknowable ; it need not remain the un- 
known for us unless we choose ignorance 
or persist in our first limitations. For, to 
all things that are not unknowable, there 
are corresponding faculties which can take 
cognisance of them and in man, the micro- 
cosm, these faculties are always existent 
and, at a certain stage, capable of develop- 
ment. All possible knowledge is knowledge 
within the power of humanity-' 

‘To be able to maintain’, continues Sri 
Aurobindo, “that the universe in all its 
variety is a manifestation of Brahman, we 
have to assume that the former is implicit 
in the latter. Our theory must do justice to 
both aspects of reality, to the sensuous and 
the conceptual. In our eagerness to reach 
the heights, we must not forget or dismiss 
the lower regions/ ‘However high we climb, 
we climb ill if we forget our base/ The 
aspect of diversity must not be sacrificed 
at the altar of unity. ‘The passionate aspi- 
ration of man upward to the Divine must 
be sufficiently related to the descending 
movement of the Divine, leaning down- 
wards to embrace eternally all its mani- 
festations/ If the possibility for the down- 
ward movement is not provided for, philos- 
ophizing will become a one-way traffic, 
and the Absolute, in its transcendent unity, 
will become the lion’s den into which all foot- 
steps lead, but from which none emerges. 
In their eagerness to provide for the 
descent of the Absolute, Hegel, Bradley, 
and Sri Aurobindo assume that everything 
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is implicit in the Absolute and the urge for 
going forth into the forms of finitude is to 
be found in its sheer joy of self-expression. 
As to how exactly the variety of things 
that they put into Brahman gets transform- 
ed or transfigured into a unity has not 
been properly explained by anyone. 
Bradley says: ‘Reality is not the sum of 
things. It is the unity in which all things, 
coming together, are transmuted/ But he 
is unable to explain how exactly they get 
transmuted. He is content with saying that 
it takes place ‘somehow’. Sri Aurobindo’s 
explanation is that in cosmic Consciousness, • 
matter and spirit lose their antithetical 
character and figure as manifestations of 
the same Brahman- 

Ski Sankara’s Logical Conclusion 

All this is easily said, but not so easily 
grasped. How can we imagine spirit being 
presented, like matter, to cosmic Conscious- 
ness ? Even in its finite form it is con- 
sciousness, and to say that it is presented to 
another consciousness, even if the latter 
be the cosmic one, is like saying that to 
know the candlelight in our hand, we re- 
quire the help of another lamp. One light 
does not require to be revealed by another 
( na dipasyanyadipeccha — Sankara's Atma- 
bodha, 29 ) . However feeble a flame may be, 
it is capable of revealing itself. The essen- 
tial characteristic of spirit is that it is self- 
luminous ( svayamjyotis-svabhdvam ) . In 
his discourse to Emperor Janaka, Yajfia- 
valkya brings out this point beyond a shad- 
ow of doubt. ( Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, 
IV. iii. 7) ‘The sun does not illumine it, 
nor the moon, nor the fire.’ ( Gita , 

XV- 6) 

Further, what is presented to conscious- 
ness, even if the latter be the cosmic one, is 
an object. It is insentient, and therefore not 
capable of revealing itself. It is drsya , re- 
quiring to be presented to a drk for it to 
be revealed. Are we to believe that spirit, 

4 



even if -it be the finite one, is such an 
insentient object and on a par with its 
correlate, matter? The Kena Upanisad 
(II-3) makes it quite clear that the Self 
can never be known in the way in which 
we know other things, because it is never 
an object. It is aham pratyaya , and not 
idam pratyaya. It is the inmost reality of 
man and is the prius and presupposition of 
all proof. It makes itself felt in every state 
of consciousness ( pratibodhaviditam — ibid., 
II.4) . It is the light which illumines every 
state of the mind known as vrtti. It is 
intuitively known, and does not have to 
be presented to another consciousness for 
being known or for being worked up into 
a synthesis with its opposite, matter- One 
can be Brahman, but never know It 
(. Brahmaiva , na Brahmavit — Sankara’s 
Sopanapancaka , 5) . Unless we adopt the 
neutralist standpoint, we cannot speak of 
spirit being presented to cosmic Conscious- 
ness. One can understand a scientist adopt- 
ing such an attitude when he is studying 
the phenomena of nature, because he 
wants to keep out all his prepossessions 
from colouring them. He is studying ob- 
jective nature as it is presented to his 
consciousness, and such an attitude is 
quite intelligible- But can the Self of man 
be presented to his own self ? Where is the 
need for it? How can one step out of one’s 
own consciousness to study it objectively? 
It is easier to separate oneself from one’s 
own skin than from one’s consciousness ; 
for it Is the essence of the Self. The latter 
is sentience all compact ( prajndna-ghana ) . 
To place spirit on a level with matter, and 
speak of both as being presented to a 
higher consciousness, is an error arising* 
from the objective method of approach- It 
has vitiated the thought of even eminent 
philosophers like Bradley. They, too, easily 
imagine that a method of study which is 
quite useful in science will be equally use- 
ful in philosophy. Observing phenomena 
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from without and experimenting on them 
dispassionately — these are quite all right 
in science, but they have no place in phi- 
losophy, unless we mean by the latter 
a mere extension of the former. But philos- 
ophy is an autonomous pursuit. It does 
not have to depend on science, either for 
its subject-matter or for its method. It 
dives into the depths of man’s spirit by 
intuition and communion. The Self has to 
be felt and known, and not observed from 
without. 

Even if we waive this objection and 
grant that spirit and matter are both pre- 
sented to cosmic Consciousness, what is 
the nature of the synthesis that takes place 
between them? Sri Aurobindo speaks of 
‘spirit becoming real to matter and matter 
becoming real to spirit’. This statement 
probably means that they understand each 
other well, realize that their differences are 
more seeming than real, and discover an 
affinity between themselves in their depths- 
But can the difference between spirit and 
matter be conjured away so easily? Is it 
not fundamental? Spirit both exists and 
knows, whereas matter only exists. Spirit 
can reveal matter and stand self-revealed, 
whereas matter cannot even reveal itself, 
much less can it reveal any other. They are, 
therefore, poles asunder. They are as 
opposed as the second (; yusmat ) and first 
(• asmat ) personal pronouns and as dark- 
ness and light ( vide Sankara’s adhyasa- 
bhasya, and also Aparok$anubKwti> 17-22) . 
Their difference cannot be minimized. A 
miracle cannot happen even if the two are 
presented to . a higher consciousness. If 
anything, the difference will be more strik- 
ing than ever. What will happen is that 
just as the images of the sun reflected in 
pools of water get back to their source when 
the water is dried up, even so finite spirit, 
disengaging itself from matter, will merge 
in universal' Spirit, and matter will be left 
severely alone- For want of a locus, matter 



will simply disappear. The Chdndogya 
Upanigad (VIII. xii. 3) speaks of ‘the serene 
being (finite self) rising out of this body, 
reaching the highest Light and appearing 
in its own form’. This transformation is 
called samprasuda. Cosmic Conscious- 
ness will then shine supreme. The ef- 
fect of both spirit and matter being pre- 
sented to cosmic Consciousness will not 
be a better understanding between them, 
but an eclipse of both. Where is the unity 
between them except it be the unity of a 
common grave? 

The unity of which we are in search can- 
not be found in the external world- It is 
characterized by ceaseless change. Heracli- 
tus of ancient Greece gave pointed ex- 
pression to the fact of change in his famous 
dictum: ‘You cannot step into the same 
river twice.’ The waters are constantly 
flowing and, therefore, it is not the same 
river in which you bathe on two successive 
days. Pushing this logic a step further, we 
must admit that it is not the same man 
either who goes to the river on two suc- 
cessive days. Everything is in a fever of 
change. Flux is the only reality. Lord 
Buddha gave further’ point to this conclu- 
sion by showing the untenability of the 
belief that somehow objects remain identi- 
cal with themselves in spite of the changes 
which come on them- Permanence and 
change can be rendered intelligible only by 
assuming parts or aspects in every object, 
one of which remains identical with itself, 
while the other undergoes endless differ- 
ence. Lord Buddha asks how the process 
of change which affects one part or aspect 
can leave the other part or aspect untouch- 
ed. Change is not merely perpetual, but 
universal. If it affects one part or aspect 
of an object, it must equally affect the 
other, so that change is total and not 
partial. The conception of identity in 
difference is therefore a mere fiction- 
Either we have change or permanence, 
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either difference or identity, but not a mix- 
ture of both. Parmenides, the head of the 
Eleatie school of thinkers in ancient 
Greece, denied 'becoming 5 and maintained 
the sole reality of 'Being 5 , whereas Hera- 
clitus reversed the position. 

It follows that we cannot look upon the 
Absolute as unity in diversity. The latter 
may be present in Brahman in an unmani- 
fest condition, but were it so, it constitutes 
an element of difference. Even an inner 
difference is detrimental to the unity of 
Brahman. Either the difference will swal- 
low the unity or the unity will swallow 
the difference. Sri Aurobindo will denounce 
this as 'trenchant logic 5 , but there is no 
running away from it. The principle of 
contradiction is a fundamental law of 
thought, and it is rooted in the nature of 
things. It is no use denouncing it. It will 
assert itself in strange ways. 

True unity must therefore be sought 
elsewhere. Things may change now into this 
and now into that, but the consciousness 
to which the changes are presented as so 
many states of mind ( vrttis ) must remain 
the same. If that also changes, there can 
be no knowledge of change or difference. 
‘A series 5 , as T. H. Green has put it well, 
‘cannot be aware of itself as a series. 5 Un- 
less the consciousness which witnesses the 
flux remains constant, there can be no 
knowledge of the latter. A series of pic- 
tures projected on the screen will mean 
nothing if there are no spectators. To piece 
out their meaning, an unchanging con- 
sciousness is an indispensable necessity. 
Sadasiva Brahmendra has observed in his 
Atmavidydvilasa (36) that 'difference 
which is cognized by consciousness cannot 
pertain to the latter 5 . Since consciousness 
remains as a mere passive witness of the 
changing states of the mind, it is known 
as the mksi caitanya. It is exempt from 
change. It does not come within the scope 
of the subject-object relation or of any of 



the categories of understanding like cause 
and effect, substance and attribute, identity 
in difference, or one in many. It transcends 
all relations. It is therefore the supra-rela- 
tional unity, the truly 'One without a 
second 5 . 

This witness-consciousness is all-perva- 
sive. It is the standing witness of all the 
experiences of man in the state of waking, 
sleep, and dreamless sleep- It lights up the 
vrttis when they are present, and shows 
that there is nothing to perceive when they 
are absent. Since it is the connecting link 
between our states, we are able to recall 
the happiness that we enjoyed in deep 
sleep when we come back to the waking 
condition. This pervasive consciousness ex- 
plains the fact of self-identity, though a 
man may go through various vicissitudes 
in life. 

Consciousness remains untouched by the 
states of mind which it illumines. The flame 
of passion, the delights and pains of the 
flesh, the agonies and raptures of the soul, 
our joys and sorrows — these never pertain 
to the consciousness which lights them up. 
They are left far, far behind. Bradley wants 

that all of them should be preserved in the 

• • 

Absolute. But there is no way of preserv- 
ing them- They simply drop away. The 
material sciences and their utilities of 
which Sri Aurobindo speaks also drop 
away. Consciousness rises clean above the 
world of matter and the world of relations. 
It is pure and homogeneous, without the 
least taint of anything that is extraneous 
to its nature. It is imperishable. It cannot 

even be thought away. One can never put 

% 

it on the shelf even for a brief moment. It 
is with us through all the stages of life 
such as boyhood, youth, and so forth, 
through all our ups and downs, through all 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and through 
all the states such as waking, sleep, 
dreamless sleep, and the state of samddhi. 

J • 

These are all passing phases, while the light 
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which illumines them is the constant fac- 
tor.' All these may fall away, but their 
disappearance will not affect consciousness 
in the least. It will continue to shine, 
though there is nothing to illumine. It is 
impossible to doubt or deny its existence. 
Any attempt to do so would only end in 
establishing it on a firmer footing than 
ever before. This Self is therefore the ulti- 
mate rock of certitude on which any worth- 
while philosophy can be built. Sri Sankara 
has taken his stand on it, and his Advaita 
is therefore known as Atmadvaita as dis- 
tinct from Sattadvaita. 



Once this Atman is realized, the world, 
with all its variety, simply falls away. It 
is like the snake being dismissed as an 
illusion when the underlying rope is known. 
Illusion or Maya is at the bottom of our 
cognition of variety. Just as, owing to 
ignorance, we see the snake where there is 
only a rope, even so, owing to beginning- 
less and foundational ignorance, we see the 
world of variety where there is only the 
Atman or Brahman. This is Sri Sankara’s 
solution of the problem of the One and the 
many. Whether there can be a better solu- 
tion remains to be seen. 



THE UPANISADS RECONCILED 

# 

t 

Dr. Harold 

' Lloyd Morgan’s system is a development 
of the conception of Emergent Evolution : 
‘The orderly sequence, historically viewed, 
appears to present, from time to time, 
something genuinely new — the advent of 
life, the advent of mind, the advent of re- 
flective thought/ ' (G. Lloyd Morgan : 
Emergent Evolution , London, 1923, p- 1) 
This Emergent Evolution he expresses 
pictorially by means of a pyramid, made up 
of minute pyramids, which has, he says, 
‘atom-pyramids near the base, molecules a 
little higher up, yet higher, “things” (e.g. 
crystals) , higher still, plants, . . . then ani- 
mals, . . . and, near the top, our human 
selves. . . . Each higher entity in the ascend- 
ing series is an emergent “complex” of 
many entities of lower grades, within which 
a new kind of relatedness gives integral 
unity.’ (ibid-, p. 11) At the very top of 
the pyramid he places Deity, the richest 
reality, (ibid., pp. 203-4) Here he makes 
three ‘Acknowledgements’, as he terms it, 
namely, (1) universal correlation, i.e. 



WITH EMERGENT EVOLUTION 

B. Phillips 

‘there are no physical systems . . . that are 
not also psychical systems ; and no 
psychical systems that are not also physical 
systems’ ; (2) the external physical world, 
existent in its own right ; (3) ‘Activity’, 
a limiting concept ‘of ultimate dependence 
in terms of which the whole course of 
emergent evolution is explained*, (ibid., 
pp. 26, 33) 

That is; as I understand him, and making 
one or two minor adjustments, we can 
distinguish in the course of Emergent Evo- 
lution, the following levels : ‘Activity* 

(which is the nisus in the emergence of this 
scheme of evolution) , ultimate particles 
(which he terms atom-pyramids) , mole- 
cules, plants, animals, man, and, at the 
top, Deity. At every stage, mental activity 
is the felt correlate of a certain pattern of 
physical behaviour. If we leave out of 
account his ‘Activity’, we have a scheme 
which would, I think, be not unacceptable 
to the average biologist ; if we insert ‘Activ- 
ity*, however, it is not at all clear wh&t 
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relation this entity bears to any and all 
levels. But I can discern an answer to 
this problem in the Upanisads, thus saving 
Lloyd Morgan’s ‘Activity’ — an answer, 
moreover, which knits the whole series to- 
gether into one organic whole. This, accord- 
ing to my interpretation, is as follows. 

The fundamental passage for the inter- 
pretation of the Upanisads is the Katha 
Upanipad, VI. 5 : 

Yatha’darse tathd’tmani yathd svapne 
tathd pitrloke ; 

YathaJpsu pariva dadrse tathd gandha - 
rvaloke chdydtapay oriva Brahmaloke — 
‘Brahman is seen in the Self as one sees 
oneself in the mirror ; in the world of 
manes, as one perceives oneself in dream ; 
in the world of gandharvas ; as one’s reflec- 
tion is seen in the water ; in the world of 
Brahma, as light and shade.’ 1 

This passage is expressed in terms of the 
Indian equivalent of heaven and hell, ie. 
adhidaivika ; but we must seek its esoteric 
meaning by interpreting it in terms of the 
Self or mind i.e- adhyatmika. For Bra- 
hman is pure consciousness, a ‘Mind’. 
(Svetasvatara TJpanisad , VI. 9 : jnah’ ; 
Aitareya TJpanisad, III. 3 : prajhdnam) 
Thus, Brahman is a ‘Mind* ; this ‘Mind’ 
has different levels of consciousness ; Bra- 
hman manifests differently at these differ- 
ent levels. What these levels are cannot 
be gathered from the examples of ‘worlds’ 
given in the quotation above, but must be 
learnt from the Upanisads themselves- 
The first level is that at which Brahman 
can be conceived as ‘Pure Mind* taken in 
isolation, existing without any ‘mental con- 
tent* : ‘In the beginning verily, all this was 

s 

1 Except where stated otherwise, I follow the 
translations of the Upanisads. by Swami Sharvananda 
and Swami Tyagishananda ( Svetdsvatara TJvanisad) 
published bv Sri Ramabrishna Math. Mylapore. 
Madras 4; but I have occasionally slightly altered 
Sw$Tni Sharvananda's translation. 



m 

Atman alone. There was nothing else 
existing as a rival. (Atmd vd idameka 
evdgra dsdt ; ndnyat kincana mis at.) ’ (Aita- 
reya TJpanisad , I. 1) Or in the words of 
the Chandogya TJpanisad (VI. ii. 1) : ‘In 
the beginning was Existence, one only, 
without a second ( sadeva somya idam agra 
i asid ekam eva adviiSyam )•’ (For the na- 
ture of Existence, see Chandogya TJpani- 
sad, VI. ii. 3 : ‘That thought “May I be- 
come many” [tad aiksata bahu sywm .]’ 
et al.) 

The second level is when this Pure Mind 
‘thinks’, has a ‘mental content* : ‘He, the 
Atman, desired : “May I become many ; 
let Me procreate Myself.” He brooded over 
Himself. (So'Jcdmayata bahu sydm prajdye- 
yeti ; sa tapo’tapyata .)* ( Taittinya Upa-> 
nisad, II. 6) The resultant product is the 
world of pure energy (prana) , of elec- 
trons and protons, before the formation 
therefrom of any stable molecular forms- 
So Bhrgu ‘understood that pmna is Bra- 
hman ; for certainly all beings here are, in- 
deed, born from prana ; having been born, 
they remain alive by prana ; and on depart- 
ing, they enter into prana (prano Brahmeti 
vn/ajdndt ; pmnaddhyeva kkalvimdm bhu- 
tani jay ante ; prdnena j-atani fivanti ; prd- 
nam prayantyabhi samvisanijti) ’ . (ibid., 
ITT. 3) Thus, at this stage, we can distin- 
guish two aspects of Brahman : Brahman 
as ‘Mind without any Thought ’ and Bra- 
hman as ‘Mind with Thought’, or as the 
Prasna TJpanisad (V. 9) puts it : ‘What 
is Om ... is verily the higher and the 
lower Brahman ( etad vai . . . param capa- 
ram ca Brahma yadonkarah) 

The third level is ‘projected’ by Brahman 
by means of a putting together of the now 
already existent energy to form the world 
of molecules, represented in the Upanisads, 
according to the science of the day, by 
the five traditional elements thus : ‘Hav- 
ing brooded, He projected all this, what- 
ever there is here (sa tapastaptwf, idam 
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sarvam asrjata yad idam him ca) f and 
‘from the prana came out . . . ether, air, 
fire, water, earth (prdndt . . . kh-am vdyur- 
jyotir-dpah prthim) \ ( Taittinya Upanisad , 
II. 6 ; Prasna Upanisad, VI. 4) This is the 
external world of molecules, of matter. 

Level jour is when Brahman ‘enters into’ 
such and such collocations of matter so 
as to constitute what is called the Self : 
‘Having brought it forth, verily, He enter- 
ed into it (tat srstvd tad eudnupvdvisat ) 

( Taittinya Upanisad , II. 6) This is the 
level of the vital principle : ‘He is life (sa 
prdnah) ( Mundaka Upanisad, II. ii. 2) 
This is sometimes termed the ‘seed’ or 
‘sperm’: ‘Food is verily the Prajapati. From 
that is produced the seed, and from that 
again all these creatures are born ( annam 
vai prajdpatih tato ha vai tad retah tas- 
mdd imdh prajah prajdyanta Hi). 9 (Pra- 
gma TJpanisad , I. 14) Here ‘food’ is mat- 
ter; from that arises the ‘seed’ or germ- 
cell. At the germ-cell level, there is con- 
tinuity of consciousness, as Lloyd Morgan 
shows. ( Emergent Evolution , pp. 139-41) 
But when once the germ-cell divides and 
subdivides to form the embryo, a new 
creature or ‘mind’ comes into existence with 
a private world of its own. Hence it is 
that Brahman’s ‘consciousness’ is, in fact, 
distinct from these private worlds : ‘The 
whole world is filled with beings who form 
His parts (taspavayava-bhutais-tii vydp- 
tam sarvam idam jag at) •’ (Svetasvatara 
Upanisad , TV. 10) 

As the being with which we are now con- 
cerned, the Self as a ‘mind’, it has the same 
powers as , Brahman, but *as it is only a 
‘part’ of Brahman, it has these powers in 
an inferior degree. Just as Brahman 
creates the universe by organizing pre- 
existent energy, so the Self creates its body 
by organizing the pre-existing food, but of 
this there is little mention in the TJpani- 
sads. This is, however, the level of deep 

man, of plant life in nature, well 



exemplified by the Brhadaranyaka Upani- 
§ad (II. i. 17) : ‘Where is this conscious, 
intelligent man when he is in deep 
sleep, . . . having withdrawn into himself 
speech, sight, hearing, and the sensorium 
(yatraisa etat supto’bhud ya esa vijndna- 
mayah purusah . . . grhitd vdJc , grhitam 
caksuh, grhitam srotr am, grhitam manah) ?’ 

It is followed by level five , the level of 
dreaming in man, of animal life in nature, 
at which level the Self raises up the sen- 
sorium (manas) and five senses, by means 
of which the world of appearance, the ob- 
jective world, is projected by the ‘mind’ 
which is the Self, and this is termed Maya, 
the ‘rainbow world’ (Lloyd Morgan, op. 
cit., pp. 175-6) . For this objective world 
is not the external, physical world, but a 
construction, a projection, created by 
the Self- I refer, of course, to the world 
of appearance qua appearance. So ‘the 
conscious subject and the unconscious ob- 
ject, the master and the dependant, are 
both unborn. She, too, who is engaged in 
bringing about the relation of the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed, is unborn. (Jndjnau dvau 
ajau isdniJau ajn hi eha bhohtrbhogyur- 
thayukta .) ’ (&vetdsvatara Upanisad , I. 9) 
The master here is the Self, the depend- 
ant is the physical world, and it is Miaya 
that forms the connecting link, the means 
by which the former enjoys (knows) the 
latter. For the objective wofld, our 
bodies included, is a projection of the 
manas : all nature that we perceive, qua 
perceived, is object, and we cannot nor- 
mally get outside the circle of our own 
ideas or Maya. 

* 

Level six is when the Self ‘ejects’ (Lloyd 
Morgan, op. cit., pp. 197-8), the ego as a 
mind of yet inferior power, the intellect 
or buddhi , as in the Katha Upanisad (III. 

10) : ‘The intellect is superior to the 

* • 

manas (manasastu para buddhih) 9 Of the 
powers of this mind, only one, speech, is 
cited in the Upanisads ; for example : ‘At 
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whose behest do men utter speech ( kene$i - 
tdm vdcamimdm vadanti) ?' ( Kena Upa~ 
nipad, I. 1) It is this secondary self, this 
intellectual principle, this ego or empirical 
self, that is referred to, along with the 
transcendental Self, in the Svetasvatara 
Upanisad (IV. 6) : 

Dva sup arnd sayujd sakhwyd samd- 
nam vrlcsam parisasvajdte ; 

T ay or any ah pippalam svadu atti ana - 
snan anyo abhicdkasiti — 

‘Two birds of beautiful plumage, who are 
inseparable friends, reside on the self-same 
tree. Of these, one eats the fruits of the 
tree with relish, while the other looks on 
without eating/ 

And in more enigmatical terms, the 
transcendental Self is the Tight’, the em- 
pirical self the ‘fire’, in the S vetdsvatara 
Upani$ad, II. 1: ‘... having found out 
the light of the fire ( agner-jyotvr - 

nicdyya ) .’ 

These three levels of the Self are refer- 
red to in Svetasvatara , III. 13 : ‘Assuming 
a form of the size of a thumb, by virtue of 
buddhi, manas , and heart, the infinite 
Being dwells in the hearts of creatures as 
their inner Self ( angiisthamdtrah puruso 
ntardtmd sadd jamdndm hr day e sanni - 
vistah , hrdd mamsd maun s d ’bhiktyp to ) .’ 
The first of these three principles is found 
in plant life, the first and second in animal 
life, and all the three in man. This is the 
metaphysical explanation of evolution, 
Avhich seems to be behind the Taittiriya 
Upanisad , II. 1 : ‘From the earth herbs, 
from herbs food, and from food the per- 
son, came into existence (prthivyd osadha- 
yah * osadhibhy o x nnam t anndt purusah) ’, 
where ‘herbs’ represent all plant life, ‘food’ 
all animal life, and the ‘person’ is man. All 
the three principles, then, being found in 
man, there are three levels of conscious- 
ness here — those of deep sleep, of dreams, 



and of the waking state — and a fourth 
state, superconsciousness, is possible as 
the seventh level , in which the individual 
consciousness is united with that of Bra- 
hman. This doctrine is best expounded in 
the Mdndukya Upanisad , 3, 4, 5, and 7 
respectively, of which it is useful to quote 
only the last, and then only these key 
words : ‘Pure unitary consciousness, 

wherein awareness of the world and of 
multiplicity is completely obliterated 
( ekdtmapratyayasdram prapahcopasa- 

mam) P The former three states are re- 
ferred to again in the Aitareya Upanisad 
(I. iii. 12) : ‘For him there are three seats 
and three dreams ( tasya tray a dvasathdh 
tray ah svapndii) ’, where by implication the 
real waking state is this superconscious- 
ness. 

In conclusion, we come back to the point 
from which we started. The entire uni- 
verse is Brahman or is dependent upon 
Brahman : ‘Whatever is here, that is there ; 
what is there, the same is here (yadeveha 
tadamutra yadamutra tadanviha ) ( Katha 
Upanisad , IV. 10) Hence, one could in 
theory regard Brahman as successively 
rising from level to level of reality, if not 
actually of consciousness, in successive 
steps corresponding to levels two to six, 
analogous to a man rising from sleep through 
the dream world to the waking state, and 
even beyond to superconsciousness. So 
Taittinya Upanisad , III. 10 : ‘He who 

knows thus, on departing from this world, 
transcends successively the seifs consisting 
of energy, food, bliss, sensorium, intellect, 
and traverses these worlds enjoying food at 
will and assuming forms at will (sa ya 
evamvit ; asmdUokdt pretya etamanna - 
may amdtmdnam upasankramya, etam 

prdnamayarndtmdnam upasankramya , etam 
m anomayamd tmdrmm upasankramya ) etam 
vdjikinamayamdtm dnam upasankramya , 

m — . . ». i ,i . .. 

2 Ttang. : Manchester. 
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etamanandamayamatmanam upasankra - 

my a, imdn lokdn kdmdnm kd(marupya - 
rmsancaran) .' 3 ‘Food’ here stands for 
matter, and ‘bliss’ for the deep sleep state 
of the Self. 

Thus, the Upanisads see the whole uni- 

3 1 have taken -a slight liberty with the translation. 



verse and all its contents as either directly 
or indirectly modes of Brahman, just as 
Lloyd Morgan posits ‘Activity’ as the 
directing and determining power in the 
evolution of our universe* But by not 
working out the nature of this relation, 
Lloyd Morgan misses the mystical inter- 
pretation characteristic of the Upanisads- 



THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SLOW 

RHYTHMS IN WESTERN MUSIC 

Mr- Ernest Briggs 

Thirty years ago, sitting and talking over I have often pondered over Grainger’s 



aspects of music with the noted Austra- 
lian composer-pianist Percy Grainger, we 
spoke of ‘sliding intervals’ and rhythm. 
Reflectively he said : ‘The eastern world 
understood the power and significance of 
rhythm when music in, the West was in its 
swaddling clothes. ... In my opinion, all 
western tempi are much too fast ; and the 
rise in pitch, since the days of Bach, has 
unfortunately been coincident with a drastic 
increase in speed that results in a kind of 
musical helter-skelter. The rightful speed 
of a piece of music is governed by two 
important features : one is the mood that 
is indicated by the style and the intention 

of the composer,, and the other is the texture 

% 

of the score. Light scoring may be taken 
at a brisk tempo with no danger of blur- 
ring, but a complex score requires modera- 
tion of pace to preserve the clarity of the 
intricate writing. To my mind, the most 
significant music of the western world — 
the most transcendental and spiritual — is 
that which is set in slow tempo, and by 
that I mean Andante also, which is gently 
moving, and not nearly so fast as many 
of our contemporaries would have us 
believe/ 



reference to slow tempi, recalling Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s poetic observation, ‘The 
birth and death of the leaves are the rapid 
whirls of the eddy whose wider circles 
move among the stars’, i*e. fast rhythms 
belong to the material world of time, 
while slow rhythms are related to the 
worlds celestial. 

Within recent centuries, a minority of 
western scientists have studied the ether 
in relation to various rates of vibration, 
and it is now appreciated in the West that 
rhythm is the essential mode of all divine 
manifestation in matter, in mentation, and 
in spirit — that a regular basic pulsation is 
clearly apparent in all light, colour, sound, 

and form. But the East is still far, far 

* 

ahead of western scientists, for seers of the 
East knew all these facts when the western 
world was still struggling toward the birth 
of new knowledge in the post-medieval age. 
Even in that age, the eastern adepts had 
long been utilizing factors of subtle vibra- 
tion in the highest service of the disciplin- 
ed will and the enMghtened spfrit, per- 
forming levitation, astral-projection, and 
other equally' demonstrable matters that 
are the natural fruition of the self-eontrol 
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and the transcendental powers of the 
eastern adepts. Matter, once considered 
by western scientists to be inanimate, has 
been proved by the wise men of the East 
to be as responsive to variations of tempera- 
ture and related conditions as is the cor- 
poreal body of man himself. The great 
Indian scholar and scientist, Sir Jagadis 
Chandra Bose, has conclusively demon- 
strated that plants, regarded by the West 
as insensate, have measurable reactions of 
sensitivity. But the discoveries and ex- 
periments of Bose are merely modern aug- 
mentation of knowledge that has long been 
spiritually apprehended by eastern seers 
and poets, as instanced alike by the ancient 
sacred books of the East and by a long 
line of poets. T'o take but one illustra- 
tion, Sri Ananda Acarya says in ‘Usarika’ : 

All this is Rhythm. 

May-fields, child-hearts, evening skies, 

Grow corn and wisdom and stars 

By the £aw of Rhythm. . . . 

But hints of the potency of the Law of 
Rhythm have been known in the western 
world for a considerable time, but with- 
out an understanding of their significance. 
It is known that a high note on a violin will 
shatter a wine-glass, unable to withstand 
the intensity of vibration, and it is also 
known that sand scattered on the skin of a 
drum will assume logical patterns in re- 
sponse to the vibratory impulsion of musical 
tones. It is further known that a body of 
marching men should be instructed to 
change step several times when crossing 
a bridge in order that structural damage 
may be avoided through the rhythmic insist- 
ence of their marching. It is also true 
that the First Chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John is read regularly by 
western Christians, but it is read without 
any comprehension of the mode of divine 
existence by rhythmic vibration. Even 

when read in relation to the account of 

5 



creation in Genesis, there is no general 
understanding that it was divine vibration 
that actually created matter and form from 
void; nor is there any thought that, in- 
versely, it was possible for the same power 
to disintegrate both. There is also no 
general appreciation that it is only by the 
vibratory unity of the spirit in man with 
the vibratory unity of the immortal Spirit 
that long-desired Oneness is attained. Still, 
out of the very exhaustion of western man’s 
material ravening, he will yet be forced to 
learn that spirituality, harmony, and seren- 
ity are not achieved by acquisitiveness and 
the effort to get ahead and stay ahead of 
the Joneses, but by the cultivation of the 
inner life by contemplation and responsive- 
ness to the vital life within. Spaciousness 
and elevation are outwardly exemplified 
by the great composers in the slow move- 
ments of their finest music. Music in fast 
tempo is primarily a stimulus to the animal 
consciousness of the physical because of 
the insistence of its compelling beat, but 
the more the insistence is relaxed the 
greater 'is the capacity of the sound to 
affect the finer centres of perception. It is 
for this reason that music in slow tempo is 
‘the stuff that dreams are made of. 

The people of the West are still more 
fascinated by the getting and the possession 
of material things at one extreme, and by 
the unrelenting quest for external signs and 
wonders at the other, rather than with the 
rarer miracles of self-illumination. In the 
West, as in the East, there are wise men 
who can read the silver portents of the 
stars ; there are soothsayers who can stare 
at a crystal and fill it with more fancies 
than there are fish in the sea. But any 
hanky-panky, abracadabra, or hocus-pocus 
that the West has ever dreamed of is as 
nothing to the exaltation, the enchantment, 
and the spiritual liberation that has been 
set out for them by a minority of seers of 
music in the slow movements of the noblest 
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music of the West. 

A mania for speed, both in transport and 
in living, still holds the people of the West 
in spiritual paucity, but as the slow move- 
ments of the great masters are played and 
their power is appreciated more and more, 
there will, and must, be engendered a 
great upsurge of spirituality. 

The -immortal whisperers who companion 
and work through the sensitives that the 
race of men calls poets, musicians, painters, 
dancers, sculptors, and sages do not work 
in vain ; but their influence does not be- 
come apparent to the race except in inter- 
ludes when the inordinate pressure of the 
material world is sufficiently relaxed to 
permit of the attention requisite for man- 
kind’s perception of it. The ideal inter- 
lude is silence : 

Silence in Heaven, 

Silence on Earth, 

Silence within . . . 

the exaltation of the saints and sages ; 
but, for lesser liberated spirits, substitutions 
must suffice, and for those who are under 
duress, yet aspire, the slow movements of 
the sublimest music are spiritual quicken- 
ing. How wise was the great organist 
Albert Schweitzer when, prompted by the 
wisdom of experience, he said : ‘The older 
we grow, the more slowly do we take the 

tempo, because more and more clearly do 

* 

we understand the supreme spiritual 
significance of its content’ ! 

The deliberate, wise, and sensitively 
controlled relaxation of the insistence of 
rhythm does not result in a weakening of 
the impetus of music. On the contrary, 
it assures a greater intensity of dynamic 
power, that content which our distinguished 
Australian conductor, the Dean of the 
Podium, Sir Bernard Heinze, has memo- 
rably described as ‘the spiritual upsurge of 
true musical enjoyment’, and which he 
continuously evidences by the profound 
perceptivity of his own performances of 



masterscores. 

Many musicians who rehearse in a cramp- 
ing room or a small hall unthinkingly em- 
ploy the same tempo, usually faster than 
slower, when they later perform in a larger 
auditorium, forgetting that the larger the 
hall the more moderated must the tempo 
be, in order that every detail may have 
sufficient time to carry clearly to the most 
distant listener. It is because this factor 
is disregarded that many performances 
fail to affect an audience. The gauge 
should be the manner in which the acous- 
tics of the auditorium react upon the 
sensibility of the musician himself. With 
regard to tempi, the judicious listener must 
often grieve because of a growing tendency 
on the part of musicians to push tempo 
until what should be natural buoyancy is 
in danger of becoming frenzy. I recall 
one extreme instance when, as a music- 
critic, I had occasion to reprove a conductor 
who had driven Handel’s lovely and lei- 
surely ‘Water Music Suite’ so unrelentingly 
that in my opinion it would have been 
more aptly entitled ‘Rip-tide’. No thanks 
were extended for my observation. Con- 
ductors should remember that wind- 
players, like the musicians, should be per- 
mitted to breathe. Any tempo that is so 
hard-driven that it adversely affects the 
composure of the wind-players is too fast, 
and should be relaxed. But let no conductor 
wilfully misunderstand me, and go to an 
exaggerated extreme with a slow tempo ; 
let there be equity and discernment at all 
times, and without any sacrifice of a pure 
ideal of beauty, which invariably requires 
spaciousness for its realization : 



Slowness is Beauty. 

Take it to your heart : 

And muse upon it at your spirit’s will ; 
Slowness alone builds up a changeless 
work of art ; 

Slowness is Beauty, still. . . . 
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It was the eminent conductor, Gustav phrases of ‘The Pilgrims’ Chorus’ in his 
Mahler, who said, ‘If ever I feel that a opera Tannhauser. Limitation of space 
slow movement is not coming off as it does not permit me to consider a repre- 
should, I do not hasten the tempo, I relax sentative number of fine examples of slow 
it, in order to make the detail clearer’, and tempi in western music, but it may be 
so have all the great musicians, for the possible that I shall later have the oppor- 
supremely testing movement of all great tunity to write of these at detailed length, 
master-works in ‘sonata-form’ is indisputa- For the time being, may I reiterate that 
bly the section in slow tempo. As an although the ideal medium for spiritual 
elder critic of a former time observed : communication is silence, for those who 

‘To see and hear Felix Weingartner draw have not the opportunity to attain to and 
out a long steady slow crescendo from an practise silent contemplation regularly, as 
orchestra, and to lead on surely to a superb sages do, the nearest eloquent approach to 
climax, is to experience to the full what it is in sublime slow movements of the 
sheer enchantment may be, and yet, so greatest music ? But even in experienc- 
seldom is !’ ing the lesser, let us still keep in mind the 

Where music is in slow tempo, and it is 5deal of the g reater > which has been con ‘ 
also written off the insistence of the normal leniently and compactly expressed by the 

rhythmic beat, as it is in ‘The Good Friday * ifted Indian P oet Harindranath Chatto- 

Music’ in Wagner’s opera Parsifal , the P a dhyaya, in his poem Steps : 

spiritual content of the measures is afforded Each moment when we feel alone 
even greater breadth and elevation than In this great world of rush and riot 

where the beat is predominantly obvious, Is as a jewelled stepping-stone 

as it is in the same composer’s measured Which leads into the House of Quiet- . . . 



NEW HORIZONS IN WESTERN THOUGHT 

Swami Nityabodhananda 

Interesting developments are taking Jung, in his posthumous autobiography 
shape in Europe in the fields of science, entitled Memories , Dreams , Reflections , 
psycho-analysis, art, and religion which says : ‘The science of psycho-analysis is 
make an observing Indian nostalgic be- self-knowledge that modern man has great 
cause of the similar attitude and thought- need of. He cannot fight the problem of 
patterns struck by the West. For those evil unarmed and the arm he should have 
who sec Vedanta not simply as a religion is the knowledge of his unconscious and its 
or as a philosophy, but as the effort of the workings.’ No doubt Jung’s self is not the 
world’s unborn soul to open out new Atman of Vedanta ; but, then, it is the 
horizons of human creativity and fulfil- highest psychological approximation to it. 
ment, these developments are ‘Vedantic’, The scientists of European countries no 
and hence spiritual, whatever be their more speak of matter in old terms. To 
mode of expression. them, matter has almost become the spirit. 
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Modern European painters no more look 
out on nature to copy it or to inspire them. 
They look within and copy the bizarre de- 
signs or shapes which their unconscious 
takes. The result is abstract painting, 
which has become a great rage in all 
European countries. In the domain of 
religion, Christianity is veering round to 
transcendent patterns of God, as is evidenc- 
ed in the recent book of Bishop Bobinson 
of Woolwich, Honest to God. Let us go 
deeper into these new developments. 

Psycho-analytical methods in European 
countries follow different schools- It is 
Freudian in France and more Jungian in 
Italy and Austria. Jung, while remaining 
an empiricist, was a spiritualist among 
psycho-analysts. The methods employed 
by him remind us of the G$ta\ idea that the 
self can be raised or elevated only by the 
self and that this elevation can be done 
not by the idea of one’s weakness or sinful 
nature, but by the positive idea of one’s 
own innate divinity. Jung’s method is to 
restore autonomy to our unconscious by 
installing in our unconscious, the symbol of 
totality. The unconscious, according to 
Jung, is the deeper layer collective uncon- 
scious and the individual unconscious. 
The unconscious is divided by the conflicts, 
inhibitions, and moral notions and fears 
on our conscious plane. As long as the 
patient is tormented by the sense of regret, 
of culpability, or of sin, he is unable to 
restore totality or completeness to his un- 
conscious. If it is a sense of a guilt that 
he disowns, then he should be made to 
accept the guilt which will heal the 
wound and bridge the gulf in the un- 
conscious. In common language we say 
that mental health can come only from 
confidence in oneself and not from diffi- 
dence or sense of sin. In insisting on the 
necessity of self-confidence in psycho- 
analytical healing, Jung was unconsciously 
joining hands with Vedantic sadhan%, 



which insists on the sense of inner divinity. 
He was parting company with dualistic 
religions which always emphasize on human 
weakness or sin. 

In expounding his idea of the symbol of 
totality, too, Jung is coming closer to Indian 
thought. He says : Christ lacks as the 
symbol of totality as he is only pure and 
not impure. He is in eternal opposition to 
Satan (Lucifer) who is the custodian of 
impurity. The Hindu gods are symbols 
of totality, as they are above good and 
evil, death and '.immortality, above the 
dvandvas. 

The increasing number of abstract 
painters and their admiring alumni is a 
phenomenon that can be explained only by 
the fact of the collective unconscious 
energies of the West seeking expression in 
unconventional forms- I remember my 
visit to a German abstract . painter in 
Weisbaden, Germany. When I asked him 
to explain a little his paintings, he replied 
by another question : "Please explain, 

Swami, your Brahman.’ "Brahman is 
inexpiainable’, I said. "So are these paint- 
ings’, he added. 

His effort was not to put his paintings 
on the same plane as Brahman, which will 
be rather presumptuous ; it was to indicate 
that the method of appreciation of abstract 
paintings is not by bringing into function 
our memory and faculty of comparison, but 
by silencing our thoughts and mind and 
by awakening our intuition, by that pecul- 
iar faculty of juxtaposing our selves with 
spiritual sympathy and openness, better 
still with bhaJcti, and thus integrating with 
the intuition of the artist behind his crea- 
tion. Each person sees his face reflected 
in the painting, says one artist. The ab- 
stract paintings silence our thoughts and 
memory and prepare us for meditation, 
says another. Our effort is to create some- 
thing that resembles nothing, says a third- 
All these remarks are valid in regard to 
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modern abstract paintings. Needless to 
say that one can be psycho-analysed by 
the painting he executes, as it manifests 
his problems and conflicts and the methods 
he envisages to remedy them. 

In the domains of science, the funda- 
mental research carried on in various 
countries and the nature of matter reveal- 
ed by it open out new horizons. Modern 
science no more speaks of the dualism of 
matter and energy. These two have been 
found to be the manifestations of another 
principle which the scientists find it diffi- 
cult to define. In the same way as 
Vedanta has gone beyond the dualism of 
matter and spirit on which depended the 
dualistic religions, science has gone beyond 
the dualism of matter and energy. Science, 
it would appear, has stolen the wind off 
the sails of religion in another respect too. 
Science uses the same method of affirmation 
and negation in defining matter. Scien- 
tists like Neils Bohr and Heisenberg, in 
defining matter, have come to the axiom 
‘Matter is and is not’, meaning thereby 
that matter is substantial and hence defin- 
able from one angle, but non-substantial 
and hence indefinable from another and 
higher angle. We are agreeably reminded 
of the words by which the great Acarya 
Sankara defined Mlaya, viz sat and asat , 
real and unreal, at the same time. He 
Broglie, speaking of light, says it is made 
up of waves and is also made up of parti- 
cles. How can one and the same thing 
be made up of waves and particles ? Light 
is either waves or particles. But this 
‘either-or’ is abandoned in defining phenom- 
ena, and an inclusive and flexible method 
of ‘is and is not’ is adopted. This is con- 
clusive proof that phenomena avoid all 
grasp and definition, and that definitions 
and concepts are lables which we put on 
phenomena to understand them. Sir James 
Jeans said some time ago that mind gets 
back from nature what the mind has put 



into nature. Scientists grasp only the re- 
lationship or links between happenings ; 
they do not grasp the phenomenon itself. 
And these links are interpreted in a space- 
time scheme of thinking. If the mind 
wants to grasp the mystery behind Maya, 
the mind should go beyond the space-time 
scheme of Maya, to the unity beyond the 
diversity. Religions were speaking of this 
unity in terms of God, Absolute, and 
samddhi. It is astonishing that modern 
science has come to the same conclusion 
tracing other paths than religious discipline, 
and arrived at the unity beyond relations. 

In the plane of religion also, Europe is 
approximating itself unconsciously to the 
Vedantie goal of transcendent God. The 
book which made a great sensation in re- 
cent years, and in some circles some shock, 
was Bishop Robinson’s Honest to God. 
Robinson is the Bishop <of Woolwich in 
North England. In this book, he expounds 
the idea that in the present-day con- 
text of heightened rational and scientific 
understanding, old ideas of a creator God, 
sitting in a paradise localized in the sky, 
and of a hell underneath, have to be aban- 
doned if religion wants to live. God, ac- 
cording to Robinson, has to be searched 
in the depths of the soul and not out there. 
This book came to Europe in French and 
other translations, and especially in France 
and French-speaking Switzerland, it made 
a stir. The French, with their existenti- 
alist turn of mind, translated the book as 
‘God without God’ instead of translating 
it as ‘Search for a Transcendent God’. 

For the Christian conscience, the idea 
of a God in the human soul is something 
shocking, though Middle Age mystics like 
Meister Eckhart of Germany spoke of the 
Godhead who is above God and who is 

the light in the soul. Before Christian 

* 

audiences who are disturbed by this new 

* As 

idea of a God in the heart but who, at the 
same time, find it attractive to their scieR- 

a 
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tific bent of mind, it is an agreeable task 
for a Vedantin in Europe to explain that 
one can get integrated to the supreme God 
in our heart without sacrificing a personal 
God, because, for Vedanta, God is both 
immanent and transcendent, He is with 
form and formless, in fact, above the two. 

For fear of being unduly long, I have not 
said anything about the existentialist philos- 
ophy which, among the intellectuals and 
the masses alike, has opened new horizons 
in European countries, especially in France. 
Existentialism can be interpreted as the 
philosophy of existence, but then existence 
is not the existence or sat of Vedanta- For 
existentialism, man exists first and then 



chooses his essence, and this choice makes 
life a constant responsibility and engenders 
anguish. Vedanta says that man is at 
once existence and essence. Only man 
knows not his real nature, as he is in Maya. 
This Maya which veils his reality pushes 
him to choose. Can we not, in spite of 
apparent differences, find parallels be- 
tween Vedanta and existentialism, which 
we may baptize as Sat Vidyd ? This is 
another task that appeals to a Vedantin 
in Europe, whose fulfilment should give 
him the certitude of fruitful creativity, 
grounded as his faith is in the Vedantic dic- 
tum : ‘Truth is one, sages speak of It in 
various ways.’ 
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‘Subconscious Mind and Its Control’, by 
Swami Prabhavananda, Head of the 
Vedanta Society of Southern California, 
Hollywood, will be read with profit by all 
spiritual aspirants. 

Sri M. K. Venkatarama Iyer, M.A-, for- 
merly Head of the Department of Philos- 
ophy, Annamalai University, makes a com- 
parative study of the various views on the 
subject of ‘The One and the Many’, the 
Absolute and the relative, God and the 
world, particularly those of Sri Aurobindo 
and SrT Sankara, and concludes : ‘This is 
Sri Sankara’s solution of the problem of 
the One and the many. Whether there can 
be a better solution remains to be seen.’ 

‘The Upanisads Reconciled with Emer- 
gent Evolution’, by Dr. Harold B. Phillips, 
D.Litt., Ph.D., Johannesburg, South 
Africa, originally appeared in Atti del XU 



into Congresso Internationale di Filosofia , 
Volume Decimo, and is reproduced here 
through the courtesy of Casa Editrice 
G. C. Sansoni spa, viale Mazzini 46, Firenze, 
Italy. 

The Spiritual Significance of Slow 
Rhythms in Western Music’, by Mr. Ernest 
Briggs, poet and music critic, Brisbane, 
Australia, recalls to our mind the following 
words of Swami Vivekananda on the sub- 
ject of music : ‘When we hear beautiful 
music, our minds become fastened upon 
it, and we cannot take them away. Those 
who concentrate their minds upon what 
you call classical music do not like com- 
mon music, and vice versa. Music in 
which the notes follow each other in rapid 
succession holds the mind readily. A child 
loves lively music, because the rapidity of 
the notes gives the mind no chance to 
wander. A man who likes common music 
dislikes classical music, because it is more 
complicated and requires a greater degree 
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of concentration to follow it. ... What 
real music we have lies in fdrtana and 
dhrupada ; .... Do you think that singing 
the short and light airs of tappa songs in a 
nasal voice and flitting like lightning from 
one note to another by fits and starts are 
the best things 'in the world of music ? 
Not so- Unless each note is given full 
play in every scale, all the science of music 
is marred. . . . when one note comes upon 
another in such quick succession, it not 
only robs music of all grace but, on the 
other hand, creates discordance rather. . . . 
Again, the poetry of music is completely 
destroyed if there be in it such profuse 
use of light and short strains just for effect. 
To sing by keeping to the idea meant to be 
conveyed by a song totally disappeared 
from our country when tappets came into 
vogue. . . . Accordingly, to those who are 
past masters in the art of singing dhrupada , 
it is painful to hear tappds • But in our 
music the cadence, or a duly regulated rise 
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and fall of voice or sound, is very good. 
The French detected and appreciated this 
trait first, and tried to adapt and introduce 
it in their music. After their doing this, 
the whole of Europe has now thoroughly 
mastered it.' ( The Complete Works , 
Vol. VI, pp. 37-38 ; Vol. V, pp. 362, 363 , 
7th edition) 

In ‘New Horizons in Western Thought’, 
Swami Nityabodhananda, Head of the 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, Geneva, 
Switzerland, points out how modern 
western thought is only reaffirming, in 
different language, the Vedantic ideal of 
unity in diversity in the fields of psychol- 
ogy, art, religion, and philosophy. The 
paper is based on the talks the Swami 
delivered at the Ramakrishna Ashrania, 
Mangalore, and at the Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Cahcut, during his recent visit 
to India last August. 
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A NEW LOOK AT THE BIBLE TRADITION. 
By Louis V. Bischoff- 1963. Pages 380. Price $7.50. 

A PATHWAY TO THE BIBLE. By Samuel 
Umen and Mark B. Strickland. 1963. Pages 276. 
Price $5. 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

We all know that the word ‘Bible’ is derived from 
the Greek word ‘biblia’, meaning ‘books’. In course 
of time, the Bible came to be designated as the 
Book, the collection of the most important sacred 
writings of both the Jews and the Christians. It 
is often said that there is no other one volume 
from antiquity which includes so much of human 
history, the history of man in the making. Of 
course, it would be wiser to admit that while the 
base of the Bible is history, it cannot be fully re- 
garded as history in a secular sense. Apart from 
its religious value and authority for the synagogue 
and the church, the Old Testament contains the 



remains of a national literature. As for the level 
of excellence of this ancient literature, it need hard- 
ly be said that the Old Testament, considered 
piecemeal, is not all on a very high level of excel- 
lence. But, taken as a whole, the level is surpris- 
ingly high. The second-named book, A Pathway 
to the Bible, presents a summary of all the books 
of the Old Testament as well as of the New Testa- 
ment. The authors have taken pains to tell us 
how and why these ‘Books’ came to be considered 
‘sacred’. Reference to authors who wrote these 
‘Books’ and to the time when they were written 
has made the book quite useful. The book has 
been divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
the Old Testament and the second with the New. 
The authors show an openness of mind which makes 
the book eminently suited for the lay reader of the 
Bible, regardless of his religious beliefs and secta- 
rian affiliations. 

The first-named book, A New Look at the Bible 
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Tradition, lacks this openness of mind. The author, 
in his zeal to undo certain superficially illogical be- 
liefs, draws certain analogies and comparisons, quite 
incongruous and stale. In chapter IV, however, the 
author judiciously comments : ‘In my opinion, this 
similarity of nomenclature (Maya and Mary and 
Crishna and Christ) was a matter of coincidence 
and cannot be used as the basis for any larger in- 
ferences.’ Such restraint and sound judgement, if 
they had been displayed throughout, would have 
made the book more readable. The contents of 
the book have been divided under eight subheads, 
comprising such broad and general problems relating 
to the moral stature of the Christian God. In the 



concluding portion of his bpok, the author throws 

a broad hint about the shape and character the 

% 

‘Church of the Future’ would be assuming. The 
author is painstakingly critical of the dogmas and 
beliefs as cherished by the believing Christians. He 
is frantically doubtful of everything, like the noted 
philosopher Rene Descartes. But his purpose 
should not be misunderstood. He wants to ‘revital- 
ize religion’. But his case would have been better 
stated if he had remembered that, apart from the 
conflicting categories of ‘logical’ and ‘illogical’, there 
is a third category named ‘supralogical’, which is 
not opposed to ‘logical’. 

Dr. S. K. Nandi 



NEWS AND REPORTS 



THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION TUBERCULOSIS 

SANATORIUM, RANCHI 

Report for 1963-64 

There are 214 beds in the general wards, 13 in the 
cottages, and 13 in the cabins. 142 beds are 
reserved by different organizations and agencies, who 
pay the maintenance charges of their patients. The 
Mission maintains 32 beds free of charge for poor 
patients; a few beds are also maintained at con- 
cession rates. The operation theatre and the recovery 
room are air-conditioned ; the pathological labora- 
tory is well equipped ; and there are 4 X-ray 

* 

machines, including one of 500 milli-ampere having 
tomograph attachment. There is a medical library, 
and another for the use of the patients. The rec- 
reation hall, with a stage and an auditorium, ac- 
commodates 300 people. Staging of dramas, screen- 
ing of films, and other functions are arranged for 
the recreation of the patients and other inmates. 
Annual sports are held, and prizes awarded to the 
winners. 

Medical Report : Sanatorium : Total number of 



patients treated; 533 (newly admitted: 332; old; 
201 ; discharged with disease arrested: 169 ; quies- 
cent : 25 ; much improved : 19 ; improved : 31 ; 

stationary ; 24 ; worse ; 3 ; non- tuberculosis : 30 ; 
pleurisy cases : 4 ; died : 11; remained under treat- 
ment at the end of the year: 216) ! . 112 surgical 

operations were performed ((pneumonectomy ; 2 ; 

lobectomy: 3; thoracoplasty: 55; thoracoscopy: 2). 
Number of patients treated free of all charges : 89 ; 
at concession rates : 15. 

Emergency Ward : Meant mainly for the 

members of the staff and their family. Number of 
patients suffering from ailments other than tuber- 
culosis treated free : 59. 

Out-pa tien'ts* Department : Medical advice and 

medicines were given to 651 tuberculosis and 1,105 
general cases. 

After-care Colony and Rehabilitation Centre : 
Number of patients accommodated : 41 (old : 31 ; 
new : 10) . 

Free Homoeopathic Dispensary : Number of 

patients treated : new cases : 3,725 ; old cases : 6,312. 




THE HOLY MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY 

The 113th birthday of Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother, falls on Tuesday the 14th December 1965. 




